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1 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 4 
LORD VISCOUNT SYDNEY, 


ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S MOST HONOURABLE 
PRIVY COUNCIL, &c. 


Mr Los, 


T ms APPEAL, in favour of an 
oppreſſed but eſtimable people, can- 
not appear under a more proper pa- 
tronage than that of a known friend 
to juſtice, to true freedom, and to 
thoſe amiable domeſtic virtues, by 
which that people has ever been diſ- 
tinguiſhed. 

SUCH were the motives which 
made me preſume to requeſt Your 
Logpsniy's acceptance of this 
homage. == Bhs Tea 

N A2 At 
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+ 
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At the ſame time, Mr Loxp, allow 

me to expreſs the pleaſure I feel in 

having this opportunity to profeſs 
publicly the deep ſenſe I entertain of 

Your Lok psHIP's kindneſs and be- 


nevolence to me, and the reſpect 
with which I have the honour to be, 


Mr Loxp, 


Your LoRDsHiP's 


moſt obedient humble ſervant 


Eart's Cover, 
April 22, 1793. 


F. A. Du Roveray. 


INTRODUCTION. 
- | | — 9 


As ſoon as the attack of the French on 
Geneva had been taken notice of in the Bri- 
tiſh Parliament, the author of the preſent 

ſheets thought himſelf bound, both in duty 
to his own native country, and in gratitude 
to thoſe reſpectable characters who had 
ſhewn ſo much concern for its fate, to pub- 
liſh a ſtatement of facts, which through the 
French eee were yet but man, 
known. 

This undertaking, which, as he at rſt 
had conceived, would have been confined 
to a few pages, has inſenſibly grown to a 
greater extent, through the variety of inci- 
dents which have followed the firſt hoſtili- 
ties of the French, ſo that it was only ready 

for the preſs in F ebruary laſt. The neceſſity 
of aſcertaining many facts, which, from that 


period 
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period had ſucceſſively come to the author's 
knowledge, by private correſpondence, part 


of which has been inſerted in the notes, 
has, till now, unavoidably retarded its 
publication. 

Such as it is, the DP is ſenſible that 
at the preſent momentous criſis of affairs on 


the Continent, this work muſt appear in dif- 


ferent lights, according to the diſpoſition of 
its readers. To ſuch as form their judgment 
on political matters, from commercial or 
geographical conſiderations only, the con- 
cerns of a ſmall inland State, which can 
neither affect the Trade of Great Britain, nor 
be affected by her Navy, will be rather un- 


important. To thoſe who are fond of diving 


into the bottom of political queſtions, the 
proceedings of the French, in regard to 
independent States, however ſmall, as far 


as they are an immediate conſequence of 


their avowed principles, and of their ac- 


tual form of conſtitution, will not appear un- 


worthy of notice. To the humane and ſen- 
| fable, 


cu  - 

fable, to thoſe who know Geneva, and have 
ſpent ſome time of their youth amongſt its 
citizens, ſome degree of happineſs muſt be 
derived from the ſight of that little ſeminary 
of virtue (as it has been ſo juſtly called) 
defending its laws, its morals, its Helvetic 
connections, not only againſt the military 
power of France, but againſt the contagion 
of their principles, propagated amongſt them 
by the fouleſt Jacobine artifices, ſubmitting, 
apparently for a while to their tenets, in 
order to ſave its independence; preſerving 
an habitual order in the midſt of viſible an- 
archy ; continually reſiſting the convulſive 
fits of a levelling ſyſtem with patience, mo- 
deration, and compoſure; and ready to diſ- 
play, at the re- eſtabliſhment of legal order, 
thoſe ſame temperate virtues, from which 
alone may be expected, in ſuch a ſmall com- 
munity, the return of true concord and of 
former happineſs. „ 

Theſe conſiderations are the only plea 
the author can urge to obtain the reader's 
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indulgence towards thoſe many defects, un- 


avoidably attending the performance of one, 


who, being born on the Continent, and hav- 
ing ſpent but a few years in theſe Iſlands, 


preſumes to addreſs the public in a language, 
foreign to him, although ſo rich and ex- 
preſſive as the Engliſh. 3 


AN 
AP FP: 'E A = 
JUSTICE AND TRUE LIBERTY, 
| Sc. &c. 


Is the midſt of the dangers and numberleſs 
miſeries which have lately involved the Republic 
of Geneva, its citizens have unremittingly ex- 
erted every means which prudence, reaſon, and 
juſtice could afford, or ſuggeſt to them, to pre- 
ſerve the bleſſings of internal tranquillity and 
liberty, and of their independence, ſo dear to 
every free ſtate, from the various and long medi- 
tated ſchemes of their n and Ou 
ful oppreffors. 

Reduced as they are to a defenceleſs a and 
being from their ſituation an eaſy prey to the at- 
tacks of unreſtrained ambition ; threatened, 
moreover, with total and immediate ruin if they 

any 
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any longer reſiſted the wiſhes of an inconſiderable 
faction, which the intrigues of the Jacobins have 
fomented and created amongſt them, they felt 
the neceſſity of reſigning themſelves to their fate; 
and ſeeing omnipotent force every where arbi- 
trarily deciding the queſtion of right, they were 
almoſt led to conclude, that juſtice was at laſt 
openly renounced amongſt men. But there is a 


country where the voice of truth and reaſon is 


ſtill heard, a nation at all times diftinguiſhed for 
its good faith and generoſity, and whoſe govern- 
ment has ever held treaties to be ſacred and in- 
violable. Senſible of the invaluable bleſſing of 
its own independence, it has conſtantly reſpected 
that of other nations. In the eyes of ſuch a go- 


vernment, the rights of a ſmall ſtate are as re- 


ſpectable as thoſe of the moſt powerful. The 
facility of oppreſſion has never ſanctioned the 


ſecret projects of aggrandizement, nor have the 


diſgraceful motives of revenge or retaliation, 
when even the plaineſt occaſion offered, ever di- 


verted it from the ſtrict rules of national faith 


and impartial juſtice. To ſuch a nation, and to 


| ſuch a government, the conduR@ of the enemies 
of Geneva cannot fail to appear in its true 
light. This has aud been manifeſted by the 


honourable 


Wis 


honourable marks of intereſt given to Geneva 
by the Engliſh Government, through the King's 8 
Miniſter in Switzerland, together with the re- 
peated and unanſwered teſtimonies, which mem- 
bers of both Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament, 
as eminent for their talents as for their rank and 
| office, have borne in favour of that little but 
reſpectable Republic. 
The information, however, which has been 
hitherto received in this country reſpecting theſe 
| tranſactions, has been very imperfect, and al- 
though there is reaſon to believe that the world 
has had ſufficient proofs, through the public 
channels 'of intelligence, of the diſhonourable 
conduct of the French towards Geneva, yet if the 
_ particulars of the low arts of treachery, of the 
repeated breaches of ſolemn faith, and violation 
of the rights of neutral nations, of the ſhameleſs 
and inſidious pretexts employed to ſcreen their 
premeditated plots of ſubverſion and anarchy, if 
all theſe were known, and if at the ſame time it 
were known how unmerited and unprovoked 
have been theſe enormities and hoſtilities on the 
part of France, ſuch a recital of facts could not 
but intereſt every honeſt man, in the wiſh of 
ſeeing ſuch an odious and unparalleled oppreſ- 


ſion 
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fion checked in its object, and che FO of 
Juſtice, of liberty and public order, finally re- 


| ſtored and preſerved from any future infringes 


ment, 


Geneva, from her inſignificancy, could never 
have given the French any cauſe of uneaſineſs, 
whereas her morals, her principles, and her long, 
unweary; and temperate exertions in the cauſe 
of freedom, ought to have engaged their eſteem, 
if they felt any real regard for true liberty. Her 
citizens were,from the large fums of money which 
they had formerly placed in the French funds, 
deeply intereſted in the welfare of France, and they 
had been naturally well-wiſhers to thoſe noble ef- 
forts which, at firſt, by checeking deſpatiſm, pro. 
miſed to that country a free, a happy, and a well- 
organized mixt conſtitution, Strictly attentive, 
as much from inclination as from intereſt, ta 
avoid even the ſmalleſt ſubject of offence to any 
of the ſurrounding powers, they proved them- 


. ſelves particularly ſerviceable to the neighbour. 
ing diſtricts of France. At a time when the in- 
habitants of thoſe diſtricts were afraid of falling a 


prey to thoſe parties of banditti, who had laid 
_ waſte 


1 


waſte ſeveral parts of the country with fire and 
ſword, they lent them thoſe very arms which 
lately have been turned againſt them (1). Upon 
ſeveral occaſions they relieved their diſtreſſes, by 


yielding them a portion of thoſe very proviſions 


which national precaution and vigilance keep 
always ready in Geneva, as a ſupply in caſe of 
want or ſcarcity (2). And in general they have 
never been wanting in any thing towards them, 
which might be expected from a good and friend 
ly neighbourhood (3). 

Independent of thoſe treaties by which the 
perfect neutrality of Geneva in time of war is 
ſecured, the general diſpoſition of the people, 
and a natural regard to their own ſecurity, can 
never fail to induce the citizens of that Republic 


to adhere ſtrictly to a ſyſtem of neutrality. It 


was in purſuance of this intention, and in order 
the more to enforce it, that as ſoon as the war 


broke out, they procured themſelves to be ex- 


preſsly included, by the Swiſs Diets of Frawen- 


Feld and Araw, in the neutrality which the Hel- 


vetic Body declared they would for ever hold 
ſacred and inviolable. 


From the knowledge of thoſe unconroraithts 
* it may be aſked, how then had the male- 


volence 
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(#3 
volence of France been excited againſt Geneva ? 
how could ſuch a ſmall and inoffenſive Republic 


become ſo ſuddenly the object of the hatred and 


aggreſſion of thoſe to whoſe protection and regard 
they had ſuch a natural claim ? how has Geneva 
been brought by France to the brink of this 
Precipice ? 

This cannot be rightly underſtood but by 
tracing up facts ſomewhat higher. 

It appears, that as far back as the planning of 


the diſtribution of France into Departments, and 


the firſt attempts for the re-union of Avignon, it 
came into the head of ſome of the French Theo- 
retic Reformers, that Geneva, together with the 
neighbouring. parts of Savoy and Switzerland, 
ought to be made a portion of that grand re- 
publican ſyſtem which they had then already 
conceived. The deep and general diſcontents 


excited in Geneva by the unwiſe and miſchievous 


alterations introduced into its government, in 
the year 1782, by a foreign military force, though 
ſuſpended for a moment by the partial changes 
made in 1789 (4), afforded thoſe men the beſt 


opportunity of realizing their projects, and they 


needed only to cheriſh thoſe diſcontents, by the 


hopes of a powerful and active aſſiſtance from 


without, 


6 


without, to create a party in Geneva, which i in 
time could be made to co-operate with them in 
uniting that ſmall Republic to the French De- 
partments. 

A citizen of Geneva, then in 11 0 who had 
been arbitrarily removed i in the year 1781, from 
the office of Attorney General, by the order of 
the French Miniſter, the Count de Vergennes, 

and who afterwards had been as illegally exiled 
in 1782, by the then prevailing party, and a 
few months ſince recalled with the other exiles 
by the general voice both of the Magiſtrates and 
of the people), was led to ſuſpect thoſe diſ- 
honourable views of the French political theoriſts. 
Struck with the danger of his country, and fully 
convinced that nothing but a ſincere and well. 
grounded union of all parties could prevent her 
falling into anarchy, or into the hands of the 
French Jacobins, he repaired to Geneva, and 
directly applied firſt to thoſe very men Who 
had been the promoters of his exile, then to the 
other citizens; he diſcloſed to them the ſecret _ 
but neceſſary influence which the progreſs of the 
French revolutionary principles muſt have on the 
tranquillity, and on the conſtitution of all the ſur- 


rounding countries, and particularly on the happi- 
: 8 . „ neſs 
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neſs and independence of Geneva, if by ſome wiſe 


and timely regulations, a ſtrong barrier, was not 


early oppoſed to the ſpirit of novelty and diſor- 
ganization.— He ſtrongly inſiſted with all parties 


on the neceſſity of forgetting their ancient 


animoſities, and of generouſly coaleſcing to pro- 


cure the reſtoration of freedom, and the mainte- 
nance of public peace and independence. To this 


end he exhorted them to make, in a quiet and 
regular way, ſuch proviſions as a long and dearly 


bought experience had proved neceſſary to the 
general good, and particularly to ohviate the 
ill effects of thoſe diſtinctions of claſſes, which 
had been, for years paſt, a ſource of diſcord and 
diſſatisfaction amongſt the Geneveſe, by ad- 
mitting, under certain conditions, every honeſt 
and unexceptionable native of the country to the 


rights of citizenſhip, which alone could give 


them an unalicnable intereſt in the preſervation of 


| liberty and ,good order; and to form among all 
ranks of Genevele . ſuch ſtrong. and habitual 


relations of friendſhip and reciprocal good offices, 
as would for ever endear to them the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution, and thereby ſtifle every growing 


wiſh of following the example of anarchy and 
confuſion which they had before them, Though 
7 the 
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the plans of this citizen were not in every reſpe&t 
adopted, (5) his remonſtrances, powerfully coun- 

tenanced by the prudent and pattiotic diſpoſition 
of the Magiſtrates, by the good ſenſe of the peo- 
ple, and alſo by the exhortations of the two 
Cantons of Zurich and of Berne, proved ſo far 
effectual as to operate in Geneva, an almoſt ge- 


neral union of parties; and excepting ſome few 


perſons who are ever fond of extremes, and who 
on every fide are obſtinately attached to their par- 
ticular way of thinking, the generality of the 
citizens readily concurred with the Magiſtrates 
in ſaving their country from the imminent ruin 


which threatened it, 


Thus whilft France, occupied with her violent 


and tumultuous purſuits after a wild ſyſtem of 


liberty, was every where exhibiting ſcenes of 
confuſion, licentiouſneſs and anarchy, the 


. Geneveſe, profiting by her very faults; 3 in 


a peaccable and orderly manner, correcting the 
abuſes of their own conſtitution. Their Magiſ- 


trates, ſenſible, from their own experience, of the 


utter impoſſibility of governing a free people 


without its confidence, ſpontaneouſly propoſed 
ſuch alterations in their ſyſtem of government as 


were generally thought well calculated to re- 
E _ eſtablith 


( 10 ) 
eſtabliſh liberty on a bread foundation, without 
endangering the public order and tranquillity, 
The citizens of Geneva conſented, on their part, 
to admit to a full exerciſe of their political rights, 
in ſucceſſion and under a trifling pecuniary 
qualification, all ſuch natives of the Republic as 
till then had not, by the ancient conſtitution, 


enjoyed them. Theſe laws, dictated by prudence 


and generoſity, diſcuſſed with the utmoſt freedom, 
approved of in the freeſt manner, by all the Coun- 


cis of the Republic, (6) were received with a 


ſenſe of gratitude by every well-wiſher to their 
country, amongſt thoſe who were ſo largely 
benefited by them. The manifeſt tendency of 
theſe new laws was to ſecure the liberties and the 


property of all the Geneveſe without exception, 
and invincibly to attach them, by the ſtrongeſt 


ries of ſelf-intereſt, to the preſervation both of the 


internal tranquillity, and of the external indepen- 


dence of the State. 

No ſooner had this work of p peace been com- 
pleted, than the Jacobins in Paris began to under- 
mine it, by thoſe cunning and wicked practices 
which experience has proved to be but too ſuc- 


ceſsful, when employed by that reſtleſs and im- 
moral ſect of levellers. Some tew deſpicable 
| individuals 


„ (49 
individuals who had been reduced to deſpair, at 
the reſtoration of peace and good order in Geneva, 
were now pitched upon, and molt baſely employed 
in miſleading the lower ranks of the people: 


ſeditious and abuſive pamphlets iſſuing from the . 


French licentious preſſes in the neighbourhood, 
were daily diſſeminated in Geneva in defiance of 
the laws; and whilſt their profligate authors were 
endeavouring, with malignant induſtry, to excite 
_ diſturbances, riots, and confuſion in Geneva, they, 
through the channels of the French news-papers, 
which were open ſolely to themſelves, miſrepre- 
ſented the manly and vigorous conduct both of 
the Magiſtrates and of the citizens, for the 
maintenance of public peace and order, as the low 
intrigues of a dark and deſpotic ariſtocracy. 
| Though ſuch a wicked ſcheme proved abortive 
with reſpect to Geneva, where good ſenſe and 
reſpect for the laws have conſtantly prevailed 
amongſt all ranks of perſons, it had the defired 
effect in a political Aſſembly, and on men in 
Vwhoſe eyes the mere ſuſpicion of Ariſtocracy was 
conſidered as a national offence, which could be 
expiated only by thoſe ſummary and expeditious | 
ways, ſo well adapted to their new and 1 
form of Government. 


The 


1 

The conſequence of this was, that when 
France declared war againſt Savoy, the French 
General, in manifeſt breach of that treaty (7), 
which enſures the nentrality of Geneva and its ler- 
ritory, in caſe of a rupture between the neighbouring 
powers, was either inveſted with the power, or 
received an expreſs order to take poſſeſſion of 
Geneva, whenever the ſecurity or the ſucceſs of 
the French arms ſhould make it appear to be re- 
quiſite ; it is moreover affirmed, that the Gene- 
ral received particular directions to that purpoſe, 
from M. Claviere, one of the French Miniſters, 
who himſelf is a Geneveſe by birth, and who 
having been exiled from his country in the year | 


1782, is preſumed to have nouriſhed a ſtrong 


and perſonal hatred, 'and a Pirir of re- 
venge againſt all the ruling powers in that Re- 


public (8). In the mean while, ſeveral Gene- | 


veſe, then in Paris, informed their countrymen 
of the powers with which the General was in- 
veſted, at the ſame time alleging that the leaſt 


reſiſtance would involve both the City and its in- 


habitants in the moſt imminent danger. | . hat 
Miniſter gave a ſimilar piece of advice himſelf, to 
M. Daſſier, tormerly a Captain in 2 the garriſon of 


Geneva, 


( 

Geneva, as early as the end of Auguft, or the 
beginning of September laſt. 
The effect of theſe reports on the Geneveſe 
cannot be fo eafily deſcribed as felt, by thoſe 
who recollect the events which had lately taken 
place at Arles, Avignon, and Paris, and who are 
acquainted with the unwearied love of the Gene- 
vele for the independence of their Republic. 
| Scarce had they time to deliberate on the ap- 
proaching ſtorm, and on the moſt proper means 
to protect themſelves from it, when Savoy was 
invaded, Terrified both at the ſuddenneſs of 
the conqueſt, and at the fate which threatened 
themſelves, they ſought thoſe ſuccours from their 
allies of Zurick and Berne, which they had an 
undoubted claim to from their treaties, and which 
had been conſtantly granted them in fimilar cir- 
cumſtances, whenever any foreign power, even 
France itſelf, occupied Savoy. The French, 
| diſappointed by this wiſe and timely meaſure, 
began to complain of it through their Reſident 
at Geneva, as a violation of the ſecond article of 
the Treaty of Neutrality annexed to the Af of Gua= 
raniee of the laws which were impoſed on Gene- 
va, by force of arms in 1782; by which article 

| 5 the 
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the common conſent of the three guaraulecing powers 
was neceſſary to the introduction of their troops in Ce- 
neva; but they ſoon felt that as this article relat- 
ed ſolely to the caſe of an inſurrection againſt the 
laws of the country, which Government ſhould not be 
able to repreſs, it was evidently miſapplied in a 
circumſtance where the molt perfect peace and 
harmony ſubſiſted in the city (9). 

Unable to maintain this ground, the French 
alleged the fifth Article of the ſame treaty, which 
declares Geneva andits territory neutral, in caſe of a 
war among i cvo or three of the neighbouring powers: they 
repreſented a neutral force in a city which had de- 
clared and kept itſelf ſtrictly neui ral, as a breach of 
that very neutrality, and as b9filily to themſelves. 

Had the French leaders paid any attention 


either to the meaning, or to the ſtrict letter of 


this fifth Article, they would have acknowledged 
that at was not more favourable to their claim 
than the ſecond. They would have found that 
the purpoſe of this Article was to lay a reſtraint, 


not upon the Republic of Geneva, which never 


could, without the groſſeſt abſurdity, be pre- 
ſumed to make an offenſive war on her neigh. 
bours, but por theſe powers themſelves, who calily 
| may 


t 
may be induced, in caſe of a war amongſt them, 
to take advantage of any peculiar circumſtance 
to make themſelves maſters of ſuch an impor- 
rant poſt.— They would have found that, by de- 
claring that Geneva and its territory ſhould be re- 
puted neutral, this Article aimed only at prevent- 
ing theſe powers from any ways incroaching, in 
caſe of a war, on he territorial rights of the Re- 
public ; but that it had no tendency whatever to 
hinder the Geneveſe from taking, in ſuch a caſe, 
thoſe precautions of prudence, which every free 
and independent Sate has a right to adopt for its 
_ preſervation, and which, beſides, were ſuggeſted 
to them by their ancient and perpetual confederacy of 
1584, with the Cantons of Zurick and Bern (10). 
They would have ſeen too, that immediately 
after declaring the neutrality of Geneva, this very 
Article forbade any of the contracting powers to 
require of the Republic any other offices than thoſe 
which were contained in the treaties reſerved by the 
act of Guarantee; and as the Confederacy of 1584 
was expreſsly reſerved by this act, they would 
have found that, even in caſe of a war between 
France and the Cantons of Zurick and Bern, 
where the Geneveſe had ſent theſe Cantons the 
fuccours ſtipulated by that confederacy, France 
could 
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could in no reſpect complain of theſe ſuccours as 
an act of hoſtility, which ought to deprive the 


Geneveſe of the ſtipulated neutrality. If ſuch 


was evidently the true meaning of this Article, 
in a caſe where Geneva would have urniſbed ſuc- 


cours to one of the belligerent powers, how un- 


Juſt, how inconſiſtent was the complaint of the 

French, in an occaſion where, in fact, Geneva 
had done nothing which would not be perfectly 
conformable to the ſtricteſt neutrality. 

But, in the eyes of the French leaders, the 
plain and ftriking conſequences of the very act 
which they had alleged in their favour, were of 
no avail to the decifion of the point at iſſue ; 
without any regard to the preciſe. declarations 
of exiſting treatics, or to thoſe very laws eſta- 
bliſhed in Geneva under the French Guarantee, 
which aſſerted the power of the ſovereign Coun- 
cil there to call for the aſſiflance of an auxiliary 
force (11), or to the ſacred rights of a free and 
independent State (12); they imperiouſly de- 
manded that the Swiſs troops ſhould be expelled 
from the city within three days, and that the 
Magiſtrates of Geneva, who, in obedience to the 


orders of their fellow-citizens, had applied to 


the Swiſs for ſuccours, ſhould be puniſhed; at 
1 | the 


kt 
the ſame time ſtigmatiſing them, with the epi- 
thets of traitors lo their couniry, and violators of the: 
Faith of treaties, for having done what it was im- 
poſſible for them to avoid, without the moſt in- 
famous violation of their oaths, and without be- 
ing guilty of the blackeſt treaſon to their fellow 
citizens. 

Even before this deſpotic dictate was an- 
nounced by the French newſpapers, their Sou- 
thern army had ſurrounded Geneva, on the fide 
of Savoy, and committed ſeveral depredations, 
pillages, and-inſults on the eſtates, the properties 
and the perſons of the Geneveſe. Without loſs: 
of time they brought before Geneva a formi- 
dable train of artillery, raiſed ſeveral batteries, 
and with mortars, bombs, and red hot balls, 
| threatened to reduce it toaſhes, if its citizens did 
not immediately obey their ſummons. 

Europe ſhuddered with indignation at ſuch fe- 
rocious meaſures of unprincipled tyrants: 
Switzerland raiſed an army effectually to oppoſe 
them; and the Geneveſe, united by their very 
danger; and faithful to the voice of honout and 
virtue, determined to die rather than ſubmit (13). 
A ſmall number, either through fear or through 
perfidy, left the city at this criſis: and ſome of 

| 8 | them, 
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them, turpe difu! ſeduced by Jacobine artifices, 
enliſted into the French army. 

| Conſcious at that time of the difficulties of 
their enterprize, or brought back to a ſenſe of 
juſtice and prudence by the manly and philan- 
thropic diſpoſition of their own General (14), 
the French thought proper to cover their violence 
and injuſtice with deceit ; and affecting an inten- 
tion to convince the Geneveſe by arguments, 
they began criticiſing ſeveral expreſſions of 
the treaty of 1584, in virtue of which Geneva 
had requeſted the a ſſiſtance of the Cantons of 
Zurick and Bern; and, by the moſt ſhameleſs 
ignorance of the firſt principles of the laws of 
nations, they ſought to examine whether the Ca- 
uus federis exiſted or not; as if any other power, 
than that which had intervened as a party in a. 
treaty, could have any right to interpret its ar- 
ticles, and as if a treaty could receive a better 
explanation than from an invariable uſage and a 
long ſeries of precedents; they even went ſo far 
as to pretend, that as Geneva had not yet been 


attacked, the Swiſs troops ought not to have 


been demanded ; as if a State were bound to 
Wait till ſuccours could be of no mi W it 
called for them. 


But 


CW} 

But the French, ſenſible of the weakneſs of 
thoſe arguments, foon changed again their 
ground, and pretended that the Geneveſe were 
reſtrained by a former treaty, made at Soleure, 
in the year 1579, from calling for the ſuccours 
of Zurick and Bern, without the expreſs confent of 
France. | 
With this very treaty in their hands, the Ge- 
neveſe proved to demonſtration, that it had been 
made not in favour of France, nor to give her 
any right whatever in Geneva (15), but that its 
object was in favour of the Iwo Cantons of Bern and 
Soleure, conformable to their requeſt to the King of 
France, for the common benefit, tranquillity, and ſe= 

curity of Switzerland, and particularly that, as 
Geneva being already allied to the Canton of Bern, 
and being alſo /he key and bulwark of the Helvetic 
Body on that ſide, it was judged neceſſary that 


it fhould for ever ſtand, as it were, independent and 
connected to Switzerland; — that, in order to cor- 


roborate this connection, which had then ſubſiſt- 
ed for more than 50 years, it was agreed by this 
treaty of 1579, that Geneva /hould be comprebended 
in the ancient treaty of union, and perpetual _ peace, 
made in 1516, between France and Switzerland t— 
that the Canton of Bern being bound by former 
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treaties (16) to afſiſt Geneva, and being in the 
actual poſſeſſion of that right, no proviſion was 
made in the treaty of 1579 againſt the full exer- 
ciſe of it: that, on the contrary, France there 
acknowledged that right, not only in the Canton 5 

of Bern, but in that of Soleure, and in every 
other Canton which ſhould chooſe to be admitted 


in the treaty, and promiſed to defray the-expence of 


ſuch ſuccours (when called for) to the amount of 
1500 men, and to keep the ſums neceſſary for 
two months pay of theſe troops, depoſited in the 
hands of the Magiſtrates of Soleure: — that it was 


only in conſideration of this promiſe, and in the 


ſingle event of the Swiſs calling for the French 


money to pay the troops they would lend to the 


aſſiſtance of Geneva, that the French ambaſſador 
to Switzerland was to be conſulted about ſending 
them; but that his conſent was in no reſpect | 
neceſſary; for the very treaty, giving him only 
one vole in the Congreſs where that point was to 
be decided by a majority (a la pluralite des voix), 
it followed of courſe, that whenever the Cantons | 
ſhould think proper to ſenda garriſon to Geneva, 


France, however unwilling, was bound by the 
treaty, if required, to defray their expences to 


the amount already mentioned (17). 1 
I | | The 


66 

The Geneveſe proved, moreover, that the 
treaty of 1579 having never been executed on 
the part of France, their anceſtors were obliged, 
in the year 1584, with the advice and conſent of the 
rohe Helvetic Body, to form a new and perpe- 
tual conſederacy with Zurick and Bern; and that 
it was in purſuance of this laſt treaty, which 
had been recognized and excepted in all their 
negociations with France, that they had ſeveral 
times received the aſſiſtance of thoſe Cantons. 
They proved finally, that ſuch an aſſiſtance had 
been conſtantly required and granted, whenever 
Savoy was occupied, either by the French orby their 
allies; and that, even under the deſpotic reign of 
Louis XIV, that natural and neceſſary conſe- 
quence of exiſting treaties was never miſconſtrued 
either into an offence, or into a breach of the 

treaty of 1579 (18). 
Cornvinced by thoſe arguments, but induſ- 
triouſly concealing them from the National Con- 
vention (19), and being too far advanced to re- 
tract their pretenſions, the French leaders again 
remonſtrated, that being naturally friends and 
allies of Geneva, they could not but conſider as 
an injury that jealouſy and diſtruſt, which the 
'Genevete, had thewrr towards them, by calling in 

a Swiſs 
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a Swiſs force, as if they could poſſibly have had 
any intentions againſt their liberty. © Are you 
« afraid of us? /ard !bey, that fear is an outrage, 
« for it ſuppoſes that we, the moſt generous, the 
« moſt juſt, the moſt faithful of all nations, are 
« difpoſed to invade your rights and violate 'our 
« treaties (20). 

In anſwer to this, every Genevele, every rea 


ſonable man, every friend to juſtice, could have 


ſaid, © If your intentions were pure and friendly, 
« if treaties, and a due reſpect to the rights of 
neutral and independent States were the guide 
« of your conduct, why did you inveſt your Ge- 


, neral with that arbitrary power which, but for 


« the ſtep we have taken, would have laid us en- 


* tirely at his mercy? Why are theſe troops, 


* why is that artillery brought before ſuch an in- 
« ſignificant and inoffenſive town? How long 
« ſince are the terrors and panic k of the tremb- 
ling and feeble an offence to the threatening 
« and powerful? Even had our apprehenſions 
« been as ill- grounded as they were juſt and ſea- 
„ ſonable, are not yours ridiculous and abſurd to 
te the higheſt degree? 


The National Convention perceiving, at laſt, 


what an univerſal borror the attack of Geneva 


would 


& 7 

would excite againſt their conduct and principles, 
| ſolemnly declared, on the 19th of October, that if 
the Swiſs troops evacuated Geneva amic ably, the 
French would reſpe& the inde pendency and neutrality 
of the Republic. They went till farther, in order 
the better to enſnare the Geneveſe by an appear- 
ance of regard to public juſtice and to their inde- 
pendence, they annulled the Act of guarantee of 
1782, as baving been dictated by force of arms, and 
as being ſubverſroe of the tiberly of the Republic (21) ; 

and, in the mean time, the Executive Council 


impovwered General Monteſquiou to agree upon 


ſuch ſtipulations with the Geneveſe, as ſhould be 
thought neceſſary to enſure the IR of the 
Swiſs troops. 

A treaty was accordingly entered into W 
that General, as Plenipotentiary of the French, 
and the Republic of Geneva, on the 22d of Octo- 

ber, by the advice and with the conſent of the Can- 
tons of Zurick and Bern, and was ratified on the 
26th of the ſame month by the Sovereign Council 
of Geneva (22). In conſequence of which the 
Swiſs troops began to retire, and the French Re- 
ſident, who had quitted the City at their arrival, 
returned thither on the 27th by the expreſs com- 
mand of the Executive Council, giving the Ge- 

neveſe, 


= þ 24 * 

. in She's name of the French tin tbe. 
Hrongeſt aſſurances of the moſt unalterable friendſhip, 
and promiſing that, far from infringing in any 


hi way on their invaluable independence, the 
; | French world think * bound” to * ts firſt 
f e. 

N | Notwithſtanding theſe affurances; which are 
i upon record, the treaty, in conſequence of which 
„ they were made, was immediately annulled on the 

1 i part of France. A new treaty was then entered 
; | on and completed on the 24 of November (23), 

i between the ſame Plenipotientiaries, according. 
it to the inſtructions newly ſent by the Executive 
' 3 Council of France, and with the expreſs appro- 
; | | bation of the two Repreſentatives ofthe Cantons 
| of Zurick and Bern; in conſequence of which, the 

i Swiſs ſucceſſively withdrew the greateſt part of 
N N their forces from the neighbourhood: of Geneva ; 

F and, like the former, it was, with the-ſame faith, 

4 broken on the part of the French. But the low and 

bj wretched artifices which were employed at this 


time to circumvent both the Swiſs Cantons and 
the Magiſtrates of Geneva, in order inſenſibly. 
to allure them to abandon thoſe meaſures which | 
they had thought neceſſary for the preſervation 
of their laws, and of the ſecurity and indepen- 
ey 


4 
dency of their reſpective Republics, demand a 
more particular explanation. 
At the time when the firſt treaty was igned, 
General Monteſquiou, by a note delivered in the 
name of the French nation, to the Repreſen- 
tatives of the two Cantons of Zurick and Bern, 
then at Geneva, had entered upon a negociation 
with thoſe Cantons for the withdrawing of their 
troops out of the Pays de Vaud, into which they 
had been ſent for the protection as well of that 
country as of Geneva; and he had announced 
that, if this preliminary was acquieſced with, an 
eaſy and general accommodation of all difficulties 
between France and Switzerland ſhould im- 
mediately take place. The General having al- 
ready withdrawn ſome few of his forces, and the 
reſt being, by the treaty, to retire in a ſhort time to 
the diſtance of ten leagues from Geneva, he 
| eaſily obtained from the Swiſs, that they ſhould 
accordingly withdraw their forces from the fron- 
tiers. With this view, when the difficulties which 
had ariſen about the ratifying of the firſt treaty 
were known, they were repreſented as mere mat- 
tersof form which would ſoon be ſettled, and which 
ought on no account to affect the peaceable and 
friendly diſpoſitions of both countries. 1 
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Thoſe virtues of which the French make ſo 
much parade, that unalterable candour, that 
magnanimity, that fidelity to treaties (ſo often 
boaſted of in their decrees, addreſſes and decla- 
rations), have conſtantly been for ages paſt, and 
are yet, a ſtrong and leading feature in the Swiſs 
character; like the ancient, Lacedemonian men- 


tioned by Pl utarch, hat the former ſpeak of, they 


perform. Such an odious treachery as that which 
was then plotting both againſt them and their al- 
lies, could not even be ſuſpected by thoſe ſimple 
and virtuous Mountaincers ; they, true to their 
word, diſmiſſed the greateſt part of their forces; 
and when the definitive refuſal of the promiſed 
ratification of the Geneveſe treaty was known, 
there was no longer time for the Swiſs to bring 
warlike preparations to ſuch a point, as mighr 
impreſs the French with a due ſenſe of what they 


owed to juſtice and good faith. 


But let us now return to the Geneveſe; as 
ſoon as they had foreſeen that, for their own 


ſafety, it would become prudent to diſmiſs the 


troops of their allies, they thought of augment- 
ing their uſual garriſon to the number of 1200 
men. An act was prepared accordingly by the 
Little and Great Councils between the 28th of 
| October 


(27 ) 
October and the 5th of W which was 
afterwards paſſed and approved of by the Sove- 
reign Council, on the 8th of November (23). 
It will be here proper to obſerve, that this act 
having been made at a time when a foreign force 
was on duty in the Republic, it was by the con- 
ſtitution of Geneva only proviſional, and it was 
neceſſary that ir ſhould be ratified, after the 
_ evacuation of the Swiſs troops; but that its 
execution was to take place as ſoon as the Nit. 

trates ſhould deem it neceſſary. 
When the enemies of the Geneveſe, in the 
French Executive Council, had the ſirſt intima- 
tion of this meaſure being intended, they plainly 
ſaw, that if once Geneva had within its walls a 
garriſon of 1200 men of their own, ready to ſup- 
port the public order, and to protect the Conſtitu- 
tion, it would then be indeſtructible, but by thoſe 
direct and coercive meaſures which could not be 
made uſe of without a too flagrant and notorious 
breach of their promiſes. It was in conſequence 
ofthis, that the Miniſter Claviere (by a note ſent to 
General Monte/quiou in a poſtſcript to the Letter 
of the Executive Council of the 27th of October, 
containing the ſeveral alterations deſired in the 
firſt treaty), demanded that the Sovereign Council 
| „ of 
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of Geneva might not be convoked before the total eva- | 
cuation of the Swiſs troops; which demand, being 


a manifeſt and flagrant attack both on the inde- 


pendence of the Republic, and on the very de- 


cree of the National Convention of the ſeven- 
teenth of October, which promiſed to reſpect that 


independence, was not attended to in the ſecond 
treaty. 


On this ſecond treaty being ſent ro the Execu- 
tive Council of France, the enemies of Geneva, 


always active in the purſuit of their plans, en- 


deavoured to revive the demand; and accor- 
dingly they ſo far prevailed, as to diſpatch to the 
army of the Alps a new Plenipotentiary (the 


citizen Gereft, the then newly appointed Miniſter 
of France to the States General), and through 


him renewed a pretenſion which they knew 
could not be complied with; the abſurdity of 
which was ſo much the more evident, as the final 
diſmiſſion of the Swiſs troops could not be 


effectuated, but by the expreſs conſent of the 


Sovereign Council expreſsly convoked for that 
purpoſe. | 

Senſible of this, the citizen Geneſi did not 
think proper to inſiſt further on this point, bur, 
under pretence of ſecuring to the citizens of Ge- 


neva. 


(WI 

neva the moſt perfect liberty of voting upon the 

confirmation of the act for the augmentation of 
the garriſon, (a liberty which, in an aſſembly 

where the votes are always given by ballot, could 

only be impaired by the diſplay of an hoſtile ſu- 

perior force), he allured the Magiſtrates of Ge- 

| neva into a ſecret promiſe, that the embodying 

of the recruits might be deferred till after the re- 

treat of the Swiſs troops (the law made on that 

purpoſe having been legally confirmed), pledg- 

ing himſelf at the ſame time, that this conde-, 
{cenſion on their part would ſecure the imme- 

diate ratification of the treaty on the part of the 

Executive Council. 1 | 

Principled and virtuous men are hardly led to 

| believe, and far leſs to ſuſpect a perfidious de- 
ſign ; ſeduced by the appearances of honour and 

good faith, which the citizen Gene/t had diſplayed 

in this negociation, the Magiſtrates of Geneva 

did not percetve in his propoſal any thing but 

a fair opportunity of clearing themſelves, of 
an odious and undeſerved ſuſpicion (240. and 

they readily promiſed to defer the embodying of 
the recruits till after the departure of the Swiſs 


troops. This new compliance they hoped would 


accelerate the expected ratification; but it only 


ſerved 


! 


( Þ 3 
ferved to furniſh both the French and the Gene- 
veſe levellers with a new inſtrument to conſum- 


mate the ſubverſion of that unfortunate country. 


1 Under various pretences, the report of the ſe- 
| 8 ' cond treaty was protracted till the 21ſt of No- 
. | vember ; ; when, after having voted a decree of 
1 _ gecuſation againſt General Monteſquiou for his 
l manly, generous, and temperate conduct in re- 
| gard to Geneva (25), and after having haughtily 
| FE: demanded that a rigorous ſearch after his per- 
if ſon ſhould be made in that city (26), the Na- 
| 1 tional Convention, inſtead of the promiſed 
i} ratification, paſſed 4% the order of the day on 
14 that very treaty, and contented themſelves with 
; | directing their Executive power peremptorily 


to infiſt on tbe Swifs troops completely evacuating 
the city by the 1ft December; declaring again, 


— a — — 7 
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Wl. that when that meaſure had taken place, 7be 
|: if L French troops would reſpect the neu! we and ns 
1 dence of Geneva. | 

N 0 ö Conſidering the particular nature of the miſ- 
i  flon of the citizen Geneſt, the condeſcenſion he 
. 5 extorted from the Magiſtrates of Geneva, under 
| the expectation that ſuch a compliance would ef- 


ficaciouſly accelerate the promiſed ratification, 
muſt not the breach of this new promiſe be added 
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to the liſt of ſignal inſtances of bad faith, which 
| the French have diſplayed in the courſe of this 
negociation (27)? e 
A great part of the Swiſs troops had already 
retired from the City and the Pays de Vaud, when 
this decree, by which the French Convention ſo 
contemptuouſly paſſed 20 the order of the day, on a 
treaty ſigned by their Plenipotentiary, was known 
at Geneva; and as, at that time, the Geneveſe 
had not been able to obtain from any of the Swiſs 
Cantons the permiſſion of recruiting for their 
new garriſon, it was clear to them that they could 
no longer make an effectual reſiſtance. The at- 
tempts too, which through his Britannick Ma- 
jeſty's generous recommendation, had been made 
expreſsly to include Geneva as a part, and an ef- 
fective member of the Helvetic Body, having 
proved hitherto ineffectual, owing to the pro- 
craſtinating conſtitutional forms of that Con- 
federacy, the conſequence was, that a full 
and unreſerved compliance became the only 
meaſure that prudence could dictate to the 
Geneveſe. | | 
By a reſolution of the Sovereign Council of 
| Geneva of the 29th of November, paſſed after 
Aue Ao of the aue of the 1700 Cantons of 


Zurict 


TT 

Zurick and Bern, it was accordingly agreed upon, 
that the So: {roops 1 retire before the firſt of 
| December. 

Whilſt theſe things were openly 8 
between France and Geneva, the French leaders, 
both in Paris and in Geneva, were purſuing in the 
dark their deep and odious plot againſt the hap- 
pineſs and independence of that city. From Ge- 
neral Monic/quiou's juſtificative Memorial to the 
National Convention, it appears that be Poſelſron 
of Geneva, and of. the adjacent parts of Switzerland, 
by the French, was conſidered by the Miniſter 
Claviere as abſolutely neceſſary 10 frrengthen the revo- 
lution of Savoy, and that he had accordingly given 
expreſs directions to the General, to /pend money 
in entertainments beth to the inhabitants of Geneva and 
of the Pays de Vaud, in order to ſeduce them into 
a munticipal;2ation of their reſpeclive countries in the 
French ſtyle. This plan, which, in regard to 
neutral countries with which the French General 
was then engaged in negociation, was a moſt fla- 
gitious breach of public faith and of the laws of 
nations, was taken up and followed with activity 
by thoſe Commiſfioners whom the National Con- 
vention had ſent to the army of the Alps. Im- 
mediately on their arrival there, and during the 
General's 


= 
General's negociation with the Geneveſe, theſe 
Commiſſioners. gave the ſtrongeſt encouragement 


to the defigns of thoſe individuals, whom dif-" 


content, or a fanatic admiration of the French 
principles of anarchical equality, had engaged in 
an oppoſition to the wiſe and vigorous meaſures 


of their fellow-citizens. One of thoſe Commilſe _ 


fioners (the ſame who ſo ferociouſly boaſted after- 


_ wards to the National Convention of having ex- 


horted Monteſquiou to throw ſome bombs into 
Geneva, in order to accelerate the negociation 


( 28); the citizen Dubois de Crancs went fome- 


what farther than his colleagues ; he ſeverely up- 


braided the Geneveſe levellers with their cowar- 
dice in reſpect to Magiſtrates, who to him were 


nothing but 7yrants; and then, brandiſhing a knife 
in his hand, like a dagger, he ſhowed them how 
they ought to deal with thoſe Magnifiques Seigneurs, 


if they meant to ſhow themſelves worthy of 
thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings of freedom, which the 


French wiſhed to ſecure to the whole univerſe. 


One of the firſt ſteps adopted by the National 


Convention, after the return of thoſe ill-deſign- 


ing and bloody Commiſſioners, was a ſolemn *. 


general declaration, made on the 19th of Novem 
ber, that France would be ready 10 fraternize 1 
b every 


4 


every people who would conquer Fes liberiy, or, in 
other terms, who would rebel agaiuſt the laws and 
"government of their country, and that orders accor- 
dingly  foould be tranſmitled 10 all tbe F rench Gene- 
rals on the frontiers, lo give them every kind of aſſiſt 
ance and protetlion. In concurrence with this 
decree, (a copy of which was officially diſpatched 
to Geneva betore it was known to the public) a 
new train of artillery, of ammunition, and military 
ſtores, together with treſh troops, had advanced to 
the neighbourhood of Geneva, at the very time 
whenthe laſt corps of the Swiſs troops marched out 
of the city. And from an apprehenſion that the 
heartof General Kellerman, who had tucceeded Ge- 
neral Monte/quiou in the command of the army, 
might be as acceſſible as that of his predeceſſor to 
a due ſenſe of honour andjuſtice,the French leaders 
adjoined to him ſeveral outlaws both from Switzer- | 
land and from Geneva, who being inſtigated to 
vengeance by perſonal injuries, would at the ſame 
time watch over the General, and contribute, 
through their intrigues and criminal intelligences, 
to excite, by the adherents of their party, an in- 
ſurrection againſt the laws of their country. 
Should this inſurrection prove ſucceſsful, it 
would not fail to be crowned with ſhouts of ap- 
_— -- plauſe 
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forces. If on the ether hand i ſhould, happily 
for the welfare and tranquillity of Geneva, be 
quelled, this act of public ſafety would imme- 
diately be miſconſtrued into an act of oppreſſion, 
highly injurious both to the intereſt, the liberal 
principles, and the majeſty of the French nation, 
which could not be expiated but by ſhedding the 
blood, and plundering the property of the citizens. 
Agitated for along time by the ſeditious prac- 
tices oftheir chiefs, both within and without the 
city, the Geneveſe levellers were ready to receive 
all the impulſions theſe defigning men meant to 
incite. Emboldened with the certainty of ſuc- 
ceſs, derived from that well known diſpofition of 
the French National Convention, they began to 
appear in public with the red cap, to ſing the 
bloody fong, which in France has been a ſignal to 
ſo many aſſaſſinations, to abuſe the fewSwiſs troops 
that then remained in the city, to hold unlawful 
deliberating aſſemblies, and openly to avow the 
deſign of a total ſubverſion of the civil and re- 

ngious conſtitution of the country (29). 
As the number of theſe levellers was ftill too 
inconfiderable to conquer the peaceable and or- 
| F2-. derly 


EC 
derly diſpoſition of the people, and their un- 
wearied affection to their independence and con- 
ſtitutional forms of government, the French 
leaders diſpatched there one of thoſe notorious 
villains, who in every civilized nation ſhould be 
ſedulouſly excluded from any ſhare in the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs, This man, called 
| Grenas, baniſhed from Geneva, in-the year 1791, 
for his riotous and diſorderly conduct, had firſt 
retired to a ſmall village of France, near Gene- 
va, where he daily employed himſelf, for more 
than a year, in ſpreading the baſeſt calumnies 
and the moſt ſlanderous aſperſions againſt his 
country, and fomenting a ſpirit of rebellion 
amongſt the lower orders of the people, not only 
in Geneva, but aſo in Switzerland and Savoy. 
Beſides ſeveral heavy complaints which were 


brought againſt him to the French Miniſter from 


the Governments of Bern and Geneva, his own 
perverſe and vicious diſpoſition made him equal- 
ly deſpicable in this new place of his abode, as 
he had been in Geneva. Obliged to fly from 
thence, he came to London in July or Auguſt laſt, 
(amongſt thoſe vile emiſſaries whom the F rench : 
Jacobines vomited out on every ſurrounding coun- 
try), but no ſooner did he hear of the French ar- 
my 


Sz 


( 

my being before Geneva, than he haſten- 
ed to Paris, and ingratiated himſelf with 
the French leaders by thoſe nefarious practices, 
which have ſince ſerved as a ground of General 
Monteſquiou's removal and accuſation. Acftes 
ſuch a trial ofhis ſkill in the wretched art of in- 
trigue, though a foreigner to France, and a man 
notoriouſly embarraſſed in his circumſtances; hge 
was immediately appointed to a place both of 
truſt and of profit, that of Ordonnateur of the ſubjiſ- 
tances, in the very army which was deſtined to 
countenance the Geneveſe Revolution; and be- 
ing abundantly ſupplied with thoſe means of cor- 
ruption neceſſary to forward the odious deſigns 
of his employers, he repaired to the neighbour- 
hood of Geneva. | 1 
* Magiſtrates of Geneva, alarmed at this 

new approaching ſtorm, deprived of any hope of 
being efficaciouſly ſupported by their allies, did 
not find any ſafer way of ſaving their country, 
either from internal anarchy, or from the immi- 
nent invaſion of the French, than by immediately 
granting the right ofcitizenſhip to all thoſe unex- 
ceptionable natives and inhabitants of Geneva, 
who by the former laws could only obtain it by time, 
and under certain qualifications, A law for this 
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purpoſe was accordingly prepared by the Magiſ- 
trates, in concert with ſome principal citizens, 
which was approved of by ſeveral refolutions of 


the Little and Great Councils, between the 1ſt 


and 3d of December, and which, being after- 

wards made public, was to be propoſed to the So- 

vereign Council on the 6th of the ſame month. 
Two other chapters were added to this 


law; by the one, immediately after the num- 
ber of the citizens was increaſed by the effect 


of the firſt chapter, the Sovereign Council 
was to be fairly conſulted, to know whether they 


required any farther changes in the laws of the 


country. If that queſtion were decided in the 
affirmative, a free and conſtitutional mode was 
to be eſtabliſned for preparing thoſe alterations; 
if in the negative, the ſame queſtion was to be 
propoſed again for the deciſion of the Sovereign 
Council in the month of February 1794. 

The other additional chapter contained the 
propoſal of a general act of oblivion and aboli- 


tion of all political offences and judgments from 


we beginning of this century. 
By the ff branch of this law, brennt 
expected to awaken a ſtrong ſenſe of gratitude 
and attachment to the Conſtitution in the hearts 
3 „ —2 
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of thoſe who would be ſo liberally treated, By 
the /wwo Lal, they intended to deprive the level- 
lersof every motive, and even of every pretence for 
diſturbing the public peace, and to effect amongſt 
all the Geneveſe a general diſpoſition to quiet- 
neſs and conciliation. 

It can hardly be doubted, chat thoſe wiſe mea 
ſures would have produced this deſired effect; 
but it was not this that the French and Geneveſe 
levellers meant to be ſatisfied with. The former 
wanted to make Geneva their place d armes, to 
cover Savoy, and to pave the way to the conqueſt, 
8 to ſpeak their language, to the free reunion of 
Switzerland. The /atter were anxious to aboliſh 
thoſe ſlow, conſiderate and prudent forms of Con- 
ſtitution, which are ſo well adapted to every form 
of Government, where the large body of the 
people are their own legiſlators ; and which, 
through a long ſeries of political conteſts in Ge- 
| neva, have conſtantly preſerved that city from 
the miſeries of anarchy. Conſcious of the ſmall- 
neſs of their numbers, compared with the reſt of 
" Tha Geneveſe, their meaſures tended, to the abo- 
lition of the national proteſtant form of worſhip; 
ſo that, by indiſcriminately admitting foreign- 
ers, and particularly. French Catholics, or 

Atheiſſs 


( 49 ) 

Atheiſts into the ciey, they might be able more 
effectually to overwhelm the whole bulk of their 
fellow-citizens (30). 

The ſooner to effectuate their deſigns, theſe po- 
| litical fanaticks fle to arms in the night betwixt 
| the 3d and the 4th of December, bitterly com- 
| plaining of the ſhortneſs of the delay granted for 
the conſideration of the laws which were to be 


paſſed on the 6th, by the Sovereign Council; 
they ſeized on ſome military poſts, particularly 

on thoſe which could open a free communication 
| between them and the French army then at Car- 
rouge; and imperiouſly ſummoned the Magiſ- 
trates immediately to ſurrender all the military 
ik | force of the city into their hands, threatening 
1 that, in caſe of non-compliance, the French 
troops in the neighbourhood would enforce in 
their favour the decree of the 19th of November, 
by affording them that effectual affiſtance and 
protection, which the National Convention had 
ſo generouſly held out to the people of all coun- 
tries, who would be willing to riſe againſt their 


own Government, and to conquer their liberty. 

In fact, from ſeveral reports made at that time, 
it appears that, independent of the decree of the 
19th of November, the Commanders of the 

French 


(44) 


French army had expreſs orders for that purpoſe; 
and the French Reſident himſelf, to whom the 
Magiſtrates thought proper to apply at this criti- 
cal conjuncture, gave additional ſtrength to thoſe 
reports, by inſiſting on the defired compliance, 
as the only way to preſerve themſelves from an 
immediate introduction of the troops into the 
city (31). 
On the other ſide, the ſoundeſt and moſt nu- 
merous claſs of the Geneveſe, who could have 
quelled this inſurrection with the greateſt eaſe, 
and who were in fact ready and deſirous to do it, 
earneſtly ſolicited the Magiſtrates for a general 
| order to take arms as the beſt means to reſtore 
public order and tranquillity. But theſe laſt, con- 
ſidering the introduction of the French army into 
the city as the worſt and moſt irremediable of all 
the evils which could befal their country, and con- 
vinced that, however effectual an oppoſition 
might be in the firſt moment, it could never ſave 
the city from ſuch an imminent danger, reſiſted 
theſe demands, and prevailed on their fellow - 
citizens to remain quiet in their houſes, and iuf- 
fer every thing to paſs en to the wiſhes of 
the levellers. 
* with this on of conduct, which 
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6 42 
was with great reluctance adopted by the people at 


large, the Magiſtrates put the levellers in poſſeſ- 


ſion of all the military poſts; granted a delay of 
fifteen days for the meeting of the Sovereign 


| Council, which was to decide, on the 6th, on the 


general admiſſion of the Geneveſe to the right of 
Citizenſhip, in order to give the levellers an op- 


portunity to explain their further wiſhes, and to 
afford the generality of the Citizens a compe- 
tent time to conſider them. The levellers avail- 
ed themſelves of this condeſcenſion, to appoint 


a Committee of forty Members to draw up a 
ſtatement of their demands, and a leſs numerous 
Committee to direct, in concert with the Sindic - 


de la garde, the guard of the city. And from 


that moment the lawful authority both of the ac- 


ting Magiſtrates, and of the Little and Great 


Councils, was reduced to a mere ſhadow. 
The French Reſident, having ſo well ſucceed- 


ed in forwarding the deſigns of his employers, 


did not fail to give their protegees every mark 


of countenance and ſupport. He went in ſtate 
to the Committee of the Inſurgents, attended by 


his two Secretaries and four French emiſſaries 
attached to the legation; and after a congratula- 
tory ſpeech of ſuch a kind as might be expected 


On 


E 

the occaſion, he told them, © I have juſt now ac- 
« quainted the Executive Council with this glo- 
« rious revolution, by which all your rights are 
cc reſtored, and I have no doubt but that the 
« French Republic, delighted with your courage, 
© wlll haſten to grant you her protection (32).“ 

| Let the reader reconcile this conduct of the 
French Agents, this diſpoſition of the French 
army which we have ſpoken of, with thoſe ſo- 
lemn and repeated aſſurances given to the Gene- 
veſe by the Executive Power and the National 
Convention of France, that, if the Swiſs troops 
did evacuate Geneva on the firſt of October, the French 
would moſt religiouſly reſpec? the W and 
neutrality of the Republic. : 

The firſt uſe the levellers made of their new 
power was, to mount guard with the red cap; to 
receive with open arms, into the city, thoſe oi. 
laws to whoſe intrigues they were indebted for 
their ſucceſs); and eſpecially the profligate Gre- 
nus; to give the French ſoldiers in the neigbour- 
hood a free admittance (33); together with 
them, to plant in ſeveral places the zree of liberty, 
to carry in triumph the buſts of Rouſſeau and Vol- 
raire ; and in general to mimic all thoſe pageant 
and licentious parades which the French leaders 
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have invented, the better to faſcinate the eyes vof 
a miſguided people, and to make up for the loſs 
of their former regard for laws, religion, and the 
general order of ſociety. But as, fortunately for 
the people of Geneva, they are far from being di- 
veſted of thoſe tutelary habits and ſentiments 
which preſerve the happineſs of every Republican 
State, a deep and mournful filence prevailed 


through the city during theſe enthuſiaſtic ſcenes, 


an awful and infallible ſign of the general diſcon- | 


tent and reprobation. One thing worthy of ob- 


ſervation to ſuch as are acquainted with Geneva, 
is, that one of the principal quarters of that city, 


the very one which has invariably been diſtin- 


guiſhed for the love of its inhabitants for free- 
dom, the Quartier de S1. Gervais, would never 


allow the levellers to ere& within its bounds the 
_ pretended 7ree of liberty (34). 


Either convinced by theſe ſymptoms that the 
minds of the people were not yet ſufficiently cor- 
rupted to adopt at once all their political tenets, 
or having met with ſome oppoſition i in their very 
Committees, the chiefs of the levellers found it 


neceſſary to proceed gradually in the execution 


of their plans; and inſtead of bluntly propoſing 
their new anarchical baſis of regeneration, they 
thought 


thought proper to begin with previouſly making 
ſuch alterations in the project of law which was 
to be ſubmitted to the Sovereign Council, as 
would, by encreaſing and ſtrengthening their in- 
fluence, more eaſily enſure the ſucceſs of their 
views for the future. 

It was evidently to this end that chey oa 
in the iu chapter of their demands, immediately 
to extend the right of citizenſhip to every fo- 
reigner who ſhould have lived during three years 
in the Republic, and proviſionally to ſuſpend 
the effect of thoſe wiſe and ſalutary laws, which 
incapacitate to vote in any Council all perſons 
vo have not repaid the ſums which they, or their 
parents, may have received from a public eſtabliſſ- 
ment of charity, or who have not acquitted the 
law ful demands made againſt them by the public 

Exchequer, or who have not diſcharged their 
ſhare of the debts of their deceaſed parents. 
With the ſame view of rivetting more and 
more the fetters they had prepared for the ancient 
and well-meaning citizens, in lieu of thoſe con- 
ſtitutional forms which the Little and Great 


2 Councils had preſerved inviolable in their project 


for the amendments which could be thought 
neceſſary to the actual ſyſtem of laws, they de- 
2 2 - manded, 
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1 
manded, by a /econd chapter, that the care of pre- 
paring a new model of conſtitution be entruſted 
toa Nattonal Aſſembly (on the model of that of the 
French), and that a plan for the electing of the 
ſame might be propoſed to the Sovereign Coun- 
cil, within fifteen days after the aggregation of 
the new citizens. And as the very eſſence of 
ſuch an aſſembly would be a compleat publicity 
of its meetings, and an unbounded influence of 
the Galleries, (where the ſober and induſtrious 
part of the Geneveſe would not like to loſe their 


time), it is not unlikely that they conſidered the 


gaining of this point as the utmoſt importance 
to the triumph of their cauſe. | 
Theſe two chapters of demands, together 
with a third, containing a complete revocation of 
all ſentences for political crimes during the pre- 
ſenr century, in the moſt explicit terms, were 
ſent, on the 11th of December, by the Com- 
mittee of the 4oth to the Little Council, with | 


an order that the Sovereign Council (who, 


contrary .to an expreſs law, could not poſſibly 
have any knowledge of theſe demands, nora ſuf- 
ficient time for conſideration), might be called 
for the day after. According to the dictate of 


the levellers, theſe new laws were paſſed pro 


forma, 


c++ 

forma, and without any deliberation, in the Little 
and Great Councils, on the ſame day, and pro- 
poſed on the 12th to the Sovereign Council; 
when, to intimidate the citizens, the levellers, 
after having openly carried arms, grenades, and 
military ſtores in their clubs, formed in con- 
junction with their foreign aſſociates, many nu- 
merous armed patroles about the city, and par- 
ticularly round the church where the Sovereign 
Council were ſitting; and in general, they ſhew- 
ed themſelves ready for an immediate attack, in 
caſe of nan-compliance of the citizens to their 
wiſhes. 5 | 

Theſe criminal and alarming manceuvres 
had the deſired effect. About half of the citizens 
abſented themſelves from an Aſſembly where 
freedom was baniſhed, and amongſt thoſe who 
ventured to attend, a vaſt number, who would 
never have ſanctioned the propoſed laws, had the 
Aſſembly been truly and perſectly free, gave them 
an involuntary vote of approbation, through fear 
of ſeeing the city a prey firſt to the fury of the 
levellers, and immediately after to a French gar- 
„ 

It is however remarkable, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the coercive meaſures of the levellers, the 


moſt 


( 48 ) 5 
moſt exceptionable part of their demands, viz. 
the chapter relating to the National Aſjcintly, 
j was only approved by 590 voters, and rejected 
4 by 355; fo that, joining to theſe laſt about a 
1 | thouſand abſent citizens, it appears that the zoes 
would have undoubtedly been about 13 or 14 
Hundred. SG 
Thus Geneva beheld, for the ſecond time in a 
period of ten years, a law forced on the majority 
of its citizens by a minority, who abuling that 
power which their foreign connections, and the 
critical circumſtances of the times, had put in 
their hands, endeavoured to ſubſtitute their ar- 
bitrary will and pleaſure to the conſtitutional laws 
of the country. 
I By comparing together theſe two remarkable. 
I epochs of the Geneveſe hiſtory, and bringing to 
W recollect ion the deplorable effects of foreign in- 
ö tervention on the laws of that Republic at earlier 
1 periods, a very natural, though melancholy, re- 
bl b fllection ſuggeſts itſelf: Had the Magiſtrates of 
Bf Geneva always been fo truly attached to the in- 
iq dependence of their country, as to have rejected 
every thought of an increaſe of power acquired 

through foreign intervention ; had they conſtantly 
given a decided preference to thoſe gentle means 


of 


( 49 ) 

of mutual intercourſe and condeſcenſion as eaſy, 
and at the ſame time ſo powerſul, in a ſmall Re- 
public, which is nothing elſe but a large family; 
had they ſhewn themſelves as ſolicitous to pre- 
vent political queſtions, as to have them decided 
by foreign neighbouring powers, it can hardly 
be doubted, but that at this laſt epoch the French 
leaders could never have ſucceeded, notwith- 
ſtanding all the activity of their agents, in raiſing 
amongſt the Geneveſe a party to overturn 
the laws and conſtitution of the country; for 
it is obvious, that amongſt thoſe who apparent- 
ly acted with the levellers, the moſt conſider- 
able, thoſe whoſe acceſſion gave the greateſt 
weight to their cauſe, were far from adhering to 
all their opinions, and were rather actuated by 
ancient prejudices, and an habitual miſtruſt of 
the views of Government, than by any real in- 
tention to ſubvert thoſe conſtitutional forms 
under which Geneva had ſo long reſiſted all the 
miſunderſtandings which uſually attend a Re- 
publican Government (3 6). 

Though in ſome reſpects i it may be ſaid, that the 
preſent Magiſtrates of Geneva did not employ, at 
the time of the changes made in 1791, the beſt 
means to eradicate thoſe deplorable prejudices; yet 

"I. | . 
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we are happy to acknowledge that this fault has 
not proceeded from any want of affection to the 
public good, and that, far from it, at this late 
epoch, ſenſible of the paſt errors of Government, 
they ſpared no exertion in their power to recon- 
cile all parties, ſo as to preſerve, unſullied, the 
liberty and independence of their country: a cir- 
cumſtance which, while 1t entitles them to the 
gratitude and reſpec of their fellow-citizens, an- 
not fail to reflect additional odium on thoſe de- 
ſpicable practices by which the French leaders 
ſucceeded in defeating their efforts. 

The immediate conſequence of the act of the 
Sovereign Council, ſo viſibly extorted by force 
on the 12th of December, was, that about 2300 
new citizens were added to the number of the 
ancient ones, who alone had a legitimate right 
of voting in the Sovereign Aſſemblies. The 
French emiſſaries, grounding the moſt ſanguine 
expectations on the ſtrength reſulting to their 
party from this addition of numbers, began to 
make different trials of their influence. Some- 
times the Citizen Grenus propoſed in their Clubs 
a reunion of the Republic to the Department of 
the Mon! Blanc (36), but without ſucceſs. Upon 
other occaſions, he endeavoured to perſuade 
5 e them 


„ . 

them of the propriety of making a bloody attack 
on their oppoſers, ſimilar to that which, he ſaid, 
the French had ſo happily perpetrated on the 10th 
of Auguſt, Struck with the general diſguſt ex- 
preſſed at this odious propoſal, Well, ſaid he, 
remember that no revolution will ever ſucceed without 
a tenth of Augufl. If you are afraid of ſhedding ihe 
Blood of your enemies, you have lamp-poſts to hang 
them on. Ls „„ 
On the greateſt part of the hearers, ſuch hor- 
rid ſpeeches had no other effect, but to inſpire 
them with a deep ſenſe of contempt and deteſta- 
tion for the wretch who ſo daringly inſulted their 
feelings; and had not Grenus quickly retired, 
notwithſtanding the rank he held in the French 
army, and the fear of drawing on themſelves the 
vengeance of his employers, he would probably 
have immediately received, from his own party, 
the puniſhment which he deſerved. 

The effect, however, of theſe infamous at- 
tempts to avignoniſe Geneva was not entirely loſt 
for, on a falſe report being ſpread about that 
time, that the ancient Procureur General, (who 
had ſo happily ſucceeded in 1791 in ſettling mat- 
ters between the Magiſtrates and the Citizens, ) 
had returned to the city, ſome of Grenus's fanatic 
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followers, who had ſworn that Gentleman's de- 
ſtruction, repaired to the houſe of one of his 


_ neareſt relations, where they ſuppoſed he would 


lodge, armed with hatchets, bludgeons, ropes, 
and other inſtruments of death; broke open 


the doors and windows of the houſe, rigorouſly 


ſearched about it, ill-treated, both by abuſe and 
by. blows, that Gentleman's reſpectable father 
and a lady of his family, threatened to deſtroy 
the houſe if they did not deliver them their 
victim, and could not be prevailed on to retire, - 
till they had received the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, 


from the mouth of their own chiefs (37), that 


that Gentleman was ſtill in London, and that 
he wou!d not be allowed to enter again into the 
city. | 
While every honeſt and virtuous heart grieved 
at ſuch a daring and groſs violation of perſonal 
ſecurity and property, the lawful Magiſtrates, 
whoſe authority was annihilated, were very reluc- 


tantly obliged to paſs it unnoticed. From that time 


the lower part of the Geneveſe levellers, embold- 
ened by the forbearance of their oppoſers, did not 
think proper to obſerve forms any longer. While 


they were flying to arms on the ſlighteſt pretexts, 


their Committees negociated with the lawful 
| Magiſtrates 
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Magiſtrates for ſome proviſional ſettlement which 
might ſecure to their party a preponderancein the 
Government. They accordingly drew up ſome pro- 
poſals for reducing the number of the Little Coun- 
cil, by the expulſion of fourteen Magiſtrates, whom 
they deſigned by name, under colour of a wvolun= 
zary retreat, and for putting the whole military 
force of the Republic into the hands of a ſele& 
Committee, which they would contrive to be choſen 
in the General Aſſembly of the nation. Theſe 
propoſals were ſuddenly laid before the Little 
Council on the 25th of December, with an order 
to have them ſubmitted the day after to the de- 
ciſion of the General Aſſembly ; where, through 
the prevalence of the number of the new citizens, 
they had no doubt of their being approved (38). 
But on this point their expectations were defeat- 
ed: for at a meeting, held on the 26th of De- 
cember, out of 2293 voters, the number of votes 
againſt the adoption of the propoſals were found 
to be 1429, and for it only 864. | 
Enraged at this ill ſucceſs, and fearing that it 
| would be a prelude to the reſtoration of public 
order, the levellers concerted a new inſurrection 
in the night berwixt the 25th and 28th of De- 
cember. They again ſeized on all the poſts, 
made 


( 54 ) 
made themſelves maſters of the Town-houſe, 
diſarmed the garriſon, carried the artillery in all 
the public places of the city, introduced their 
outward affociates, put the chief Magiſtrates 
under arreſt, and took ſuch meaſures as appeared 
to them moſt effectual for compelling the Ma- 
giſtrates of the Geneveſe to remain filent ſpecta- 
tors of the utter ſubverſion of a Government to 
which they are ſo ſtrongly attached. 
While theſe boiſterous acts were paſſing in the 
City, the deputies of the clubs of the levellers, 
together with the deputies of ſome few clubs of 
well-meaning citizens, who, in order to avoid 
further miſchief, and to ſave the independence of 
the Republic, had thought proper to act in con- 
cert with the former, duly conſidering the ur- 
gency of the moment, the ſcenes of anarchy, 
confuſion, and bloodſhed, which were like- 
ly to enſue from a longer reſiſtance to the 
wiſhes of the inſurgents, took upon themſelves 
to proclaim, in the name of the Nation, a proviſional 
ſuſpenſion of the Syndics and Council, and an im- 
mediate creation of ws proviſional Commiltees, 
each of them to be compoſed of 13 citizens, elect- 
ed by the deputies of the clubs; the one called 
the Commiliee of Adminiſtration, the other the Com- 


mittee 
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millec of Safety. This, however, RAN a tem. 
porary apparent ſtate of tranquillity ; ; and either 
owing to the influence of ſome few eminent and 
well-meaning citizens, who were prevailed upon 
to accept of their appointment in thoſe Com- 
mittees(*), or overawed by the dread of excitinga 
ſpirit of revenge in a majority who ſo reluctantly 
ſubmitted to their empire, if they were once 
driven to deſpair, the levellers, for ſome time, 
exerciſed their new power with ſome degree of 
moderation; but no ſooner was that power 

| ſettled 
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* Amongſt the numberof virtuous Citizens to whoſe patriotic 
exertions and wiſdom, at this critical juncture, Geneva is indebted 
for the preſervation of the public ſafety and independence, and 
for the prevention of ſhedding human blood, are to be enume- 
rated Meſſrs. Micheli, late Syndic de la Garde; Bertrand, 
Profeſſor of Mathematics; De Saſſure, the celebrated Natu- 
raliſt; Preweſt, late Profeſſor of Belles lettres; Odier, an emi- 
nent Phyſician ; and eſpecially Mr. Dumont, who after having 
written from London ſeveral ſtrong remonſtrances to many emi- 
nent characters in France, in favour of his Country, was re- 
queſted by the lawful Magiſtrates of Geneva to haſten to Paris, 
in order that he might ſupport, by his influence, the indepen- 
dence of the Republic, and from thence to proceed to Geneva, 
where his preſence and abilities have been univerſally acknow- 
ledged by all the well-meaning Citizens, CT CC 
| greatly to the MON peace and ſafety, | 
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ſettled, than they deviated in many inſtances 
from that temperate line of conduct, by noctur- 


nal domiciliary viſits, and other outrages com- 


mitted on ſeveral perſons whom they conſidered 
as their oppoſers. Theſe acts of violence the 


Proviſional Committees have not been able either 


to prevent or to puniſh ; though very active and 


ſtrict at other times in repreſſing any demon- 


ſtration of e to their own 1 e or 
authority. 

Not withſtanding this, ſuch a ſubmiſſion of the 
well-meaning citizens of Geneva to the temporary 
overthrow of their lawful Government, will ever 
be approved of as a prudential meaſure by every 
one who reflects on the publickly avawed diſpo- 
fitions of the French, and on the joy which was 


diſplayed in the National Convention, when the _ 


news arrived of this acceſſion of a new ſtate to 
their diſorganiſing principles of anarchy, and 
more eſpecialy on the ſtep immediately taken by 
General Kellerman, as ſoon as he was informed 
of it, of ſending an augmentation of forces in the 
neighbourhood of Geneva to +. pie the inſur- 

gents (39). _ 
The conſequence of this was, that the levellen 
confirmed the election of the two proviſional | 
Committees 


E 9 I 
Committees on the 13th of December, in an il- 
legal meeting of the people at large, under the: 
aſſumed title of the General Council, or of the So- 
wereign Council of the Nation, convoked at their 
command, and without the previous deliberation | 
of the Little and Great Councils, a meeting chiefly 
compoſed of their own party, amongſt whom 
were many foreigners, who were admitted to vote 
in it; the uſual forms by which their preſence 
would have been prevented, having been on 
purpoſe utterly neglected. They afterwards ſuc= 
ceſſively paſſed ſeveral acts in the ſame illegal 
meeting, to put in execution their long dreamt 
of project of a National Aſſembly ; which, like the 
National Convention of France, is to frame, in 
its public ſittings, the plan of a new Conſtitu- 
tion for the Republic, and to propoſe it to the 
General Meeting of the people. 
Without any regard either to the nature - 
fuch a work, which could only be digeſted by 
men of experience, in the compoſure of reaſon 
and in the filence of paſſions, or to the ſmallneſs 
of the Republic, which did not admit of ſuch a 
numerous Committee (40), or to the wretched 
ſituation of the finances of the ſtate, which pre- 
ſcribed the ſtricteſt economy in the public ex- 
I pendi- 


( 83 
penditure, they voted their National Aſſembly 
to be compoſed of 120 citizens, each of whom 
are to receive a ſalary of 30 crowns a month; 
and they declared every citizen qualified to be 
elected a member under 30 years of age; though 
by the laws of the country ſuch were incapable 
of holding any public employments. In the 
fame way, they ſettled a ſimilar ſalary of hbirty 
crowns a month on each. member of their two 
Proviſional Committees; and they conferred on 
them all the powers of adminiſtration and elec- 
tion, which, by the former laws, appertained, 
either jointly or ſeparately, to the Syndics, or to 
the Little and Great Councils. 

With reſpect to the finances, it will not be im- 
proper here to obſerve, that the part of the pub- 
lic expenditure, relative to the ſalaries of the 
Councils and of the civil and political Magiſtrates, 
which hitherto had been only of about 7, oo0 
crowns yearly, will now amount to more than 
' $0,000 (41), that is to ſay, a moiety. of the an- 
nual ordinary revenue ofthe Republic. 

Thus have they demoliſhed that wiſe and 
revered fabric of a conſtitution, which was coeval 
with the liberty of the Geneveſe; whoſe ſalutary 
effects, notwithſtanding the ſeveral alterations it 


RR _ 
has undergone through the ſucceſſive changes of 
external and internal circumſtances, have been 
- io conſpicuous in the preſervation of that ſame 
liberty, in the protection of public order, in the 
increaſe of population and of public and private 

reſources, in the improvement of religion. and 
' morals, in the diffuſion of knowledge, and the 
promotion... of every comfort and happineſs 
through all ranks and claſſes of ſociety. | 

In its ſtead, the citizens of Geneva are to 
content themſelves with the proſpect of a modern 
ſty led ſtructure, eſtabliſhed on principles, which, 
in a neighbouring country, have been hitherto 
only productive of. injuſtice, plunder, and blood- 
ſhed ; for the raiſing of which ſtructure, at a 
time when both public and private finances are 
exhauſted, when the uſual canals of trade, com- 
merce and induſtry are obſtructed, they are to 
vote a conſiderable increaſe of taxes, in order to 
pay the wages of their newly created Solons. Un- 
til this work be compleated, the Geneveſe are 
condemned to live under a prov ſional Govern. 
ment, moſtly compoſed of men who have no 
other experience or knowledge of public affairs 
but ſuch as could be acquired by the peruſal of the 
5 French n news-papers, and who, beſides, conſtantly 
2 „„ overawed 
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ewe by the very party who placed them in 
power, and being of courſe an effect of miſtruſt 
and diſcontent to all the other citizens, will 
never be able effectually to ſecure the ſafety and 
the tranquillity of the Republic at large, or in 


any ways protect the liberty and * their 
fellow citizens. 


To every ſenſible obſerver wi friend of a true 
and well-regulated freedom, (who cannot fail to 
lament theſe abſurd and mimical applications of 
the French revolutionary principles to a ſmall 


Republic, where neither grievances nor com- 


plaints exiſted, and where, had it been the caſe, it 
would have been ſo caſy to have corrected them 


without any revolution, and by a regular exerciſe 


of the legiſlative power,) it muſt afford a peculiar 
pleaſure to hear, that, owing to the naturally cau- 
tious and temperate diſpoſition of the majority of | 
the Geneveſe, to their innate adheſion to the in- 
dependence of their Republic, as well as to the 


active and generous exertions of thoſe few emi- 


nent citizens, who have devoted themſelves ap- 
parently to follow the courſe of the torrent, the 
better to ſtem its ravages, particular care 
has been taken of guarding againſt the miſ- 
chievous effects theſe proceedings might have 

with 


( 61 ) 
with relpelt to the independence . che e 


ie (42). 


But, although the hopes of the French leaders 
of the free incorporation of Geneva, in their Grand 
Republic, appear utterly defeated, it is, however, 
_ eaſy to foreſee, that in the chain of events which 
may take place, the precaution adopted by the 
Geneveſe, in order to preſerve their indepen- 
dence, may prove inadequate to their object. 
The French have, till now, conſtantly kept 
in the neighbourhood of Geneva, and but at a 
| ſmall diſtance, about 10,000 ſoldiers, who are 
ready to march at the ſhorteſt notice. Suppoſing 
then that the ſucceſs of the war, or any other 
circumſtance, ſhould engage the French to throw 
off the maſk, which has hitherto covered their 
ſecret intentions in regard to Geneva, it is ſuf- 
ficiently evident, that neither the ſpecific oath of 
maintaining the independency of the Republic 
of Geneva, taken by the members of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, nor any limitations reſpecting 
the number or the influence of the Galleries, 
nor the expreſs prohibition impoſed on the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, of meddling with foreign af. 
fairs, will preſerve the independence and the 
ſafety of the Republic; for nothing is more eaſy, 
” © 7655 at 
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at any time, for the French agents in Geneva, 
than to raiſe diſcontents, either between the Pro- 
viſional Committees and the National Aſſembly, 
or againſt either of them. In ſuch a caſe, a new 
inſurrection of the fanatic levellers would be 
ready at hand; and this glorious exercife of the 
firſt right of a free people, according to the 

French notions, calling for their ſupport, will not 
fail to throw the Republic into the hands of the 


French volunteers, who, for no other poſſible 


purpoſe, are left in the neighbourhood. 
Suppoſing, on the other hand, that the French, 
after having ſuffercd ſome eſſential check in their 
views of aggrandizement towards Italy, ſhould be 
driven back from the ſtreights of Piemont, and 
obliged to fortify themſelves in Savoy, will any 


one doubt but, according to the ſacred right of 


convenience, Which .is the chief baſis of that 


new philoſephical ſyſtem of politics, ſo 


often held up to Europe in the ſpeeches 
and reports of their Danton, Condorcet, Briſſot, 


and Dubois de Crance, as well as in the reſolu- 
tions of their Executive and Legiſlative powers, 


they will not think themſelves authorized 70 take 

poſſeſſion of Geneva, even by force of arms, in or- 

der that they might the better protect and ſecure 
their 


( 3 


their 84th Department, and thereby realize this 
favourite ſcheme, which the Miniſter Claviere had 
ſo preſſingly urged as abſolutely indiſpenſable for the © 
; ſomple ſecuring of the revolution of Savoy. 
Should either of the above events take place, the 
Geneveſe will ſee not only their arms, artillery, 
and military ſtores, but alſo their public grana- 
ries, their only reſource againſt famine, ſeized 
by the French, and applied to their own pur- 
poles. Happy yet if, at the expence of the re- 
ſult of three ages of wiſdom and economy in the 
adminiſtration of the public finances, they can 
reſcue themſelves from being witneſſes of 
thoſe ſcenes of riot, plunder, and aſſaſſination, 
which, through the unruly and ungovernable 
temper of the French ſoldiery, have been exhi- 
bited in places even, which a general ſimilarity 
of ſentiments and admiration of French princi- 
ples ought to have preſerved ſafe and inviolable! 
Whatever turn events may take in this laſt re- 
ſpect, unleſs the majority of the citizens ſucceed 
in re-eſtabliſhing public order, and ſcrtling i in Ge- 
neva a Government which may be thought as 
perfectly neutral as the forrner was, by the ſeveral 
powers at war, it will be very difficult for the Ge- 
neveſe to avoid being alternately beſieged by 
either 


( 64 ) 
either of theſe powers, and thus reduced to 
thoſe extremities, from which hitherto both their 
ſituation, their treaties, and their ancient connec- 
tions with Switzerland, had fo long and ſo for- 

tunately preſerved their city? 
However imminent might be the dangers 
which reſult from the preſent ſituation of Geneva, 
they are not the only ones which call for an im- 
mediate attention ; ſhould the Geneveſe eſcape 

the fate they are threatened with, the conſe- 
quences of a total change of Conſtitution, intro- + 
duced there through the intrigues and perfidy of 
the French, are ſuch, both for Geneva | itſelf and 
for Switzerland at large, as to engage every 
friend of mankind and public order, to defeat 
ſuch an unjuſt and flagrant breach of the tights 
of independent nations. 

WITH REGARD ro Geneva, moſt fortunately 
for its citizens, the levellers there have no feu- 
dal tenure to aboliſh, no nobles to ſtrip of their 
titles or of their ribbons, no churches or abbeys to 

| Plunder, no rich clergy to hunt out of eſtates 
which religious zeal had in former times ſet apart 
for the ſupport of public worſhip. 

In that city, chiefly inhabited by merchants 


and artiſts, or by * as are indebted for their 
wealth 
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| wealth to the ſkill and induſtry of their fore- 
| _ fathers, ſuch glaring diſtinctions are unknown, 
which in almoſt every country of a conſiderable 
extent are held ſacred, either as neceſſary ſup- 
porters of the Conſtitution, as an incitation to 
virtue, or as a kind of property which could not 
be trampled upon without endangering the very 
foundation of ſocial order; and by the great re- 
form in matters of religion, which took place in 
the 16th century, the Miniſters of the goſpel, no 
leſs reſpectable for the ſimplicity of their man- 
ners than for the purity of their doctrine, and the 
feverity of their morals, receive from the ſtate 
ſo moderate a pay, as not to admit of any poſ- 
| ſible reduction. | | 

Geneva will then be totally free from thoſe 
vexatious and inquifitorial purſuits after the No- 
bility and Clergy, which, by making ſo many 
innocent victims, had ſo powerfully contributed 
to ſpread abroad a juſt and indelible odium on 
the French revolution, even before the impolitic 
and atrocious murder of Louis XVI. 

But in that Republic, as in every other ſmall 
ſtate, which nature ſeems to have deſtined to a 
democratic form of Govetnment, and where the 
refinements of induſtry, and the improvement of 

1 XK _ . civilifation, 
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civiliſation, have made ſuch a a remarkable pro- 
greſs, there are ſeveral ſhades of diſtinction inti- 


mately connected with the civil order, a certain 


reſpect annexed either to the ancientneſs of fami- 
lies, or to old age, or to affluence, when employed 
for the public benefit, or to perſonal morality, 


which it ſhould be even the attention of a legiſ- 


lator to encourage by ſome viſe inſtitutions, 


rather than to annihilate. By a neceſſary conſe- 


quence of the French levelling ſyſtem, theſe will 
be loſt to the Republic. 


Other diſtinctions exiſted in Geneva, ien 


are the immediate effect of its local ſituation, and 


of the confined ſtate of its territory; and which, 
though liable to ſome obnoxious conſequences, 


it would have been the work of prudence to di- 


rect towards the public advantage, rather than 
entirely to level them to the ground, as the in- 


furgents have done 1n this revolution. 


It is a known fact to every one who has lived 


in Geneva, that from the ſpirit of enterpriſe of its 


citizens, which diffuſes them over every part of the 
globe, as well as from their peculiar turn for cer- 
tain manufactures, and from the ſituation of their 
city between France, Switzerland, Germany and 
Italy, Geneva is expoſed to a continual influx of 

foreigners 
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foreigners of every kind, chiefly workmen and 
 artificers of the pooreſt claſs, by the daily admiſ- 
ſion of whom ſhe makes up for the continual 
| loſſes detrimental to her population, from the 
_ emigration of her citizens in foreign parts. A 
circumſtance which has made it neceſſary for the 
preſervation of her laws and maxims of govern- 
ment, as well as of her morals, not to admit pro- 
miſcuouſly either theſe new ſettlers, or their iſſue, 
to the full exerciſe of the political rights of ci- 
tizenſhip. According as the conſtitution of the 
ſtate has more or leſs deviated from its primitive 
democratical principle, this admiſſion has been 
ſubject to more or les difficulties. It was, in the 
commencement of the Republic, not only eaſy, but 
_ encouraged by Government; from the latter end of 
the laſt century it was more ſparingly beſtowed; but 
in theſe laſt thirty years, experience has ſhewn that 
a freer admiſſion would be conducive to public 
peace. By the late changes made iniyi( which bears 
a ſtrong likeneſs to the meaſures lately adopted 
in regard to the Roman Catholics in Ireland), cer- 
tain moral and pecuniary qualifications were re- 
quired, under which every ſuch native Geneveſe, 
as was deſcended from a regularly admitted in- 
habitant of the city, ſhould, of right, be conſidered 
= as 
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az a citizen. So that henceforward none was to 


be excluded from the right of citizenſhip, ex- 


cept 1ſt. thoſe who were born of parents who had 
not been aggregated to the city by any contract ; 
2d. the ſimple inhabitants, whoſe particular pri- 
vileges are only derived from the diploma of their 
admiſſion, and 3d. ſuch of the real natives of the 
city who, either from their poverty or immorali- 
ty, could not be fafely entruſted with a vote in 
public affairs. . | 
It has been already mentioned that, even pre- 
vious to the complete evacuation of the Swils 
troops, and in order to unite every Geneveſe in 
the defence of their conſtitution and indepen- 
dence, the Magiſtrates had thought proper, 
with the conſent of the majority of their fellow _ 
citizens, to extend yet farther thoſe liberal con- 
ceſſions of the laws, in favour of thoſe Geneveſe 
who till then had not been admitted to any ſhare | 
in the legiſlation ; but they had carefully and very 
wiſely preſerved, for the admiſſion to the right of 
voting, certain limitations eſtabliſhed by law; be- 


vyond which neither prudence, nor a due regard to 


the public welfare, could admit to treſpaſs. 
Inſtead of the ſenſe of gratitude and ſatisfaction 
which this new condeſcenſion ought to have raiſ- 
| 2 | [eg 


. Cay | 
ed in the hearts of the Geneveſe levellers, it only 
ſerved to render them more audacious. They 
ſcorned this patriotic compliance of their Ma- 
giſtrates, the generous gift of their brethren, 
this ſacred and undoubted pledge of peace and 
friendſhip, and preferred to wreſt by force and 
inſurrection, than obtain, in a lawful and regular 
way, what, till then, they had held up as the end 
of their wiſhes. Confiding on the promiſed 
ſupport of France, they improved the oppor- 
tunity by arrogance and riot, and not fatisfied 
with aboliſhing every limitation whatever, they 
granted even to foreigners, who had lived in the 
city the three laſt years, the full right of citizen- 
ſhip ; by which means they have ſecured to their 
party, in thoſe ſpurious meetings which they de- 
corate with the name of General Aſſemblies of the 
Nation, a majority which, unleſs ſome ſtrong and 
cogent circumſtance bring them back to their' 
true intereſts, is very likely to prevail in the for- 
mation of the new laws, and which, of courſe, 
cannot be expected to give the Republic any 
other form of conſtitution, but ſuch as, being 
grounded on inſurrection, will continually ex- 
poſe the tranquillity and the ſafety of the citizens, 
to the ſame riotous ſhocks to which it has been 

indebted for its birth. e 
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This revolution cannot be therefore confound- 
ed with thoſe ſeveral modifications of the laws 
which, according to public exigencies, and the 
courſe of human events, a prudent legiſlature 
will, from time to time, admit as neceſſary in 
every republican ſtate, and whoſe wiſdom is, in 
ſome degree, vouchſafed and guaranteed by a 
ſcrupulous adheſion to the conſtitutional forms 


required for their ſanction. This is a notorious 


breach of all divine and human laws, a down- 
right uſurpation of a lawful ſovereignty, practiſed 
by a ſmall minority of thoſe who had a ſhare in 
that ſovereignty, in combination with mere aliens, 


and with others who, having voluntarily ſworn 


allegiance to that ſovereignty, could have no 
other claim to it, but ſuch as ſhould be impart- 
ed to them by a free and voluntary conſent of the 
lawful owners. 


It is evident, from the treaties by which Ge- 


| neva is ſo intimately united to the Cantons of 


Zurick and Bern, that neither of theſe Cantons, 
nor, of courſe, any of the other ſtates which 
form the Helvetic body, can acknowledge as le- 


gal either the proviſional changes which, through 


Jacobine intrigue, have been made in the Re- 
public, or thoſe which, in the mind of the Ge- 
neveſe 


(7s J 


neveſe levellers, will be their conſequence. In 
| thoſe ſolemn deeds of Helvetic faith and honour, 
theſe Cantons have treated with the General Council 
f the citizens of Geneva, a Council who, from the 
birth of the Republic, has been her only lawful 
Sovereign. With it they have contracted a perpe- 
tual alliance, friendſbip and confederation ; to it alone 
they have ſworn 10 be true and faithful, to advance 
ils welfare, honour and proſperity, to avert from i. 
every danger. From it only they have accepted and 
received the ſame mutual oaths and promiſes. Ac- 
knowledging in Geneva, either a ſpurious Sove- 
reign in lieu of the lawful one, with whom they 
have treated, or another Government bur that 
one which has the legal ſtamp of the authority of 
that Sovereign, would be, on their ſide, a noto- 
rious breach of thoſe ſacred and ſolemn engage- 
ments which they have, till now, ſo religiouſly 
maintained, a breach, no leſs incompatible with 
the true intereſt of Switzerland, than with Hel- 
vetic candour and good faith. 
WITH REGARD TO SWITZERLAND, no one will 
deny that this revolution in Geneva offers a pre- 
cedent of the moſt dangerous tendency to that 
ancient and reſpectable confederacy, not only for 
the ſtability of the rep conſtitutions of its 
2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral ſtates, but for the peace and happineſs of 
their inhabitants, who, ſhould the intrigues of the 
French be crowned with ſucceſs in Geneva, 
would infallibly be provoked, by the arts of ſedi- 
tion and violence, to open rebellion, in order to 
ſubſtitute a delufive phantom of licentious liberty 
to the real bleſſings of true and peaceable free- 
dom, which they have ſo long enjoyed under their 
reſpective Governments. 

It has been obſerved, by one of the wiſeſt 
ſtateſmen of this country, that it would be equal- 


ly injurious to Great Britain, whether the Belgic 
provinces were nominally united to France, or 


whether they were forced, by the intrigues of 
France, into a ſimilar diſorganiſed form of Go. 
vernment, as that which now prevails in that 

country. The ſame may be ſaid of Geneva with | 


regard to Switzerland, and of Switzerland itſelf 
with regard to Europe. 


Let a city, which for ages paſt has been con- 
nected to the Helvetic confederacy, and always 


conſidered as its chief key and bulwark, be either 


directly or indirectly ſeized from her by the 
French, and Switzerland will, of courſe, irre- 
trievably loſe that force of reſiſtance, that ex- 
ternal reſpeQability which, from her firſt acceſ- 

ſion 
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ſion to freedom, has proved to her an effectual 
ſtop to the aggrandizement of ſeveral Powers of 
Rep towards Italy · 

Let Switzerland, in courſe of time, through the 
power of example, and the clandeſtine workings 
of an active and enthuſiaſtic ſect, be weakened on 
the ſide of the Pays de Vaud, the Bas Vallais, and 
other parts adjacent to Geneva and Savoy, as ſne 
—M already on the ſide of the States of Porentru, 
how will ſhe be able to avoid becoming ſucceſ- 
ſively a prey to the ambitious projects of the 
French, who, according to the opinion of the 
moſt moderate amongſt their leaders, will not 
reſt, till they have included in their limits the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Apeninnes? 

Let this new dream of French delirium be 
realized, either by what they call a free reunion, 
like that of Savoy and. Nice, who, under the 
reſtraint of a victorious army, and in the midſt of 
a licentious ſoldiery, have been forced into a 
partial and momentary wiſh of becoming an 
84th and an 8 5th departments, or by a total 
change in the conſtitution of the Swiſs Cantons in 
_ conſequence of French principles; and the peace 
of all the States of Europe, together with the 
happineſs oftheir inhabitants, is for ever ſmother- 
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ed undet the ruins of their reſpective n. 
ments. 

Geneva has then every _ to expect from 
her ancient, faithful, and natural allies, not only 
a decided and unweary perſeverance in refuſing 
any official communication with the uſurpers of 
her ſovereignty, but alſo a real and laſting de- 
termination to aſſiſt her, both in reſtoring that 
ſovereignty to its legitime owners, to whom theſe 
Cantons are pledged by treaties,. and in fecuring 
it by a cloſer union to the Helvetic Confedera- 
cy, which, for ages paſt, has been the conſtant 
object of every true Geneveſe to accompliſh. = 
| However difficult this undertaking might ap- 
pear to ſuch as, without any regard to circum- 
ſtances, form their judgment only from the ſud- 
denneſs of the fall of the ancient Conſtitution, and 
the fanaticiſm which has been diſplayed in its ſtead, 
every one who is acquainted with Geneva will 
concur in the opinion, that a complete reſtora- 
ration is very near to be effected in the hearts of 
the great majority of its. inhabitants. The in- 
creaſing arrogance of the lower claſs of the le- 
vellers ; their aſſociation with men who never 
had any right, nor any pretence whatever, to claim 
a ſhare in the Conſtitution ; the miſtruſt they 

denn > 
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begin to ſhew, both for their Proviſional Go- 
vernment, and for that very National Aſſembly 
which they were ſo eager to eſtabliſh ; the compa- 
riſon which the good and honeſt huſbandmen, in- 
habitants of the Geneveſe territory, are now able to 

make between the condition they were in, under 
the former laws of Geneva, and the deplorable 
ſituation of the new ſelfcreated ſovereigus of the 
adjacent parts of France and Savoy ; all theſe 
- concomitant circumſtances will, ſooner or later, 
_ revive and diffuſe, amongſt the majority of the 
true Geneveſe, a general diſguſt for any form of 

Conſtitution, however beautiful in theory, which, 
grounded upon inſurrection, would be neceſlarily 
and invariably attended with reſtleſſneſs, fedi- 
tion and miſchief. Senſible of the diſhonourable 
and criminal views, to which many of them have 
been hitherto the blind and wretched inſtru- 
ments; ſtruck with their own imprudence, and 
with the dangers to which their wonted inde- 
pendence would be expoſed, by a prolongation of 
diſcord amongſt ſuch as conſider it as the firſt of 
all bleſſings, they will renounce all their former 
animoſities, ſacrifice all ſpirit of revenge, and 
every exceſſive pretenſion, to the great and ſalu- 
tary end of uniting for the re- eſtabliſnment of 
N -" public 


E 
public order. The wiſh of the majority of the 
ancient citizens is already known. No doubt 
but it will ſoon be re-echoed by all thoſe who, 
either through thoughtleſſneſs or a miſguided 
zeal, have concurred in its ſubverſion, and be 
ſupported by every one amongſt the new citizens, 
whoſe acceſſion to that quality may be confider- 
ed as a real acquiſition to the Republic. United 
by a common and unwearied ſenſe of duty to 
their country, they will find, in the notorious 
violation of every law which has ſignalized the 
late diſorders, the very means of healing the 
wounds which have been made againſt their hap- 
pineſs and tranquillity, and all--join with one 
voice to expreſs their determined reſolution, not 
only to live and die Geneveſe, but to, live 
and die faithful to their ancient form of Govern- 
ment. . 7 

SHouLD the prevailing power of external cir- 
cumſtances protract the emiſſion of this general 
will, this will be no reaſon to deſpair: for un- 
leſs, by a ſeries of unexpected triumphs, the lead- 
ers of France ſucceed in their horrid ſcheme of 
diſorganiſing Europe, the moment muſt come, 
when the ſelfiſhneſs and perfidy of thoſe leaders, 

(who, 


(1 

(who, like the Patricians of Rome, have inceſ- 
ſantly embroiled their country in war, in order 
to perpetuate their empire) ſhall be unmaſked ; 
when the contradiction of their firſt declarations, 

with their real conduct and deſigns, vill be 
pointed out and made ſenſible, not only to the 
ſeveral powers of Europe, but to that very de- 
luded people they have ſo long made a victim to 
their frantic ambition; they will then be called 

to an account for thoſe turbulent and licentious 
practices, the diffuſion of which they endeavour 
to ſubſtituteto the long and juſtly revered laws of 
nations; for thoſe daring breaches of exiſting 
treaties (43), which have taken place of that 
hypocritical reſpect they profeſſed for them ; and 
for the flood of human blood they have ſpilt, in 
the name of philanthropy and liberty, on the 

altar of their unbounded pride, 1 
At that time, when the foreign enterprizes of 
the French ſhall be weighed in the ſcale of ſtrict 
juſtice, 1t will be fairly examined how far conſiſ- | 
tent, not only with the repoſe of Europe, but with 
the peace and happineſs of the French nation, 
are thoſe wild principles their leaders have of late 
laid down, as the foundation of their politics 


towards foreign nations? How far is it proper, that 
they 


(98) 


they ſhould arrogate to themſelves the right of 


provoking other countries to riot and inſurrection 
againſt their lawful Governments? How far they 
may annul, on their ſide, every treaty with other 
powers, while they make it a lawful ſubject of 


war with them, to pretend to the ſame prero- 


pative? How far, in ſhort, under colour of a 
Free re-union of neighbouring countries, procured 
either by the French armies, or by French in- 
trigues, they may aggrandize themſelves, 
and extend the boundaries of their domi- 
nions? 50S 12 

Recalled toa due ſenſe of reaſon and juſtice, and 
to true notions of liberty, by the very calamities 


the imprudence and the paſſions of their leaders 


will have drawn upon them, by the dilapida- 
tion of their finances, the annihilation of their 
trade and reſources, the loſs of their colonies, 
the increaſe of their anarchy, and the fall of ſo 
many thouſand victims of a deplorable ambition, 
the French will bitterly reflect on all thoſe enter- 
priſes into which they have been ſo inconſiderate- 
ly led; on the very exceſſes they were deſtined 
to cover; and on the miſchievous ſyſtem of Go- 
vernment, which, in ſo ſhort a period, has per- 
verted the character of a nation, formerly re- 
— markable 


(+ 
markable for her amiable and benevolent tem- 
per and diſpoſition. 
It is chiefly to Great Britain that the leading 
of this truly glorious revolution ſeems devolved, 
by her ſituation, by the purity and nobleneſs of 
her motives, as well as by her principles of Go- 
vernment, and the wifdom of her Councils. 
For more than a century, this Iſland, exhibits 
to the eyes of the practical philoſopher the hap- 
pieſt ſyſtem of Conſtitution which human pru- 
dence could digeſt. A Monarch the maintainer 
of liberty, a free People the ſupporter of Royalty, 
and a Nobility ſo intimately connected with 
both, as to be the ſacred and mutual tie of their 
undefeaſible union. On this noble baſis, ariſes a 
legiſlature, under which both civil and religious 
laws are revered, property ſecured, induſtry 
encouraged, commerce and trade promoted, 
arts and ſciences improved, and every comfort 
and bleſſing diffuſed through all ranks of ſo- 
ciety.—Such, 47 home, are the fortunate effects of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution; abroad, they are no 
leſs conſpicuous in a due and conſtant attention 
to the liberty of Europe, and rhe independence 
of its ſeveral ſtates, in a manly and unwearied 
application. to defeat thoſe ambitiaus deſigns, 
which, 
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which, from time to time, have diſturbed the 
general peace, or threatened that equilibrium of 
power, without which Europe would be a con- 
rinual ſcene of war and oppreſſion. 

During theſe long diſtractions, by which the 
external conſequence of France ſeemed annihi- 
lated, paſt injuries, which it would have been ſo 
eaſy to reſent, have been forgotten. The mani- 


fold marks of malevolence on the part of that 


country; their injuſtice towards the Britiſh in- 
habitants of Tobago, and their long repeated 
neglect of the recommendations of the Britiſh 
Government in their favour ; their hoſtile and 
wanton preparations in ſupport of Spain; their 
affected contempt for Britiſh forms of Conſtitu- 
tion, in anſwer to the kind and generous aſſiſt- 
ance lent to their Colonies by the Britiſh Go 
vernment; the falſe and injurious imputa- 
tions made by their chief leaders, both to the 
King and to his Miniſters, in their public re- 
ports and avowed writings, have paſt unnoticed; 

peace has been maintained, and a friendly inter- 


courſe and a good neighbourhood have been con- 


ſtantly preſerved. 
When France, engaged in war with other 
powers, for the ſupport of her independence, 


( 8 ) 

and of the right which belongs to every free 
ſtate, of making laws for itſelf, demanded of 
England her neutrality, under the moſt ſolemn” 
and explicit declarations of her renouncing all 
views of aggrandizement and conqueſt, of hold= 
ing ſacred the rights of Britain and of her allies, 
and of conſtantly abſtaining from any interference 
into the internal politics of neutral ſtates; neu- 
_ trality was readily granted, and moſt . 
adhered to. 

It was only when the Band etnboldeabd 
with ſucceſſes, had retracted theſe declarations ; 
when they had avowed their ambitious views of 
aggrandizement; when they had infringed the 
rights of the Britiſh allies, violated their terg 
ritory, annulled ſolemn treaties, openly coun- 
tenanced Britiſh rebels, and, by expreſs decrees, 
declared to all the Governments of Europe the 
odious war of inſurrection, that Great Britain has 
begun to provide for her defence and ſafety. It 
is at laſt when, at the very time of an aſked-for 
negociation, the French leaders have exhorted the 
inhabitants of their ſea-ports to arm, in order to 
pillage Britiſh veſſels, and to invade Great Bri- 
tain; when, on the moſt abſurd pretexts, war has 


8 uns actually declared to her by them; when 
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hoſtilities have commenced ontheir fide; 8 
defiance toan expreſs treaty, they have ſeized on 
the perſons and properties of Britiſh ſubjects, 
that Great Britain has united in the common 
cauſe of Europe 
Let not this long forbearance of Britain be 
miſtaken for indifference to this grand and im- 
portant cauſe. The longer may have been her 
deliberation, the more mature will be its reſult, 
the more likely will it be to enſure her a n | 
and happy ſucceſs. | 
On the part of France, a 
war; but only the war of a deſperate faction 
who, while they were at home overturning all 
the lawful authorities, trampling upon every 
moral and religious principle, breaking through 
the 'moſt ſolemn oaths, ſtripping and exiling 
both their clergy and their nobleſſe, murdering a 
guiltleſs, humane, and benevolent Prince, and 
on the ruins of his throne erecting, under the 
name of Republic, the moſt daring, odious, and 
bloody deſpotiſm, have bid fucceſſively defiance 
to all Europe; and, in their fooliſh and criminal 
conceit, endeavoured to ſpread, every where 
around them, their anarchy, their atheiſm, their 
miſery, their contempt for every tie of morality, 
on > ho 
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the longer to ſtand their ground, and ſtrengthen 
thereby, both on their deluded followers and on 
the people at large, that abſolute command which, 
except at a time of general confuſin, they an 
themſelves unable to maintain. 

On the part of Britain, it is the war of a gene- 
rous, loyal, united, and orderly nation, who 
wants to keep inviolable her liberty, her reli- 
gion, her morals, her internal tranquillity, her 
virtuous and beloved Monarch, and thofe bleſſed 
principles of Conſtitution, the wiſdom of which 
a long and happy experience has endxared to their 
hearts: it is a var of prudence, of juſtice, of 
faithfulneſs to treaties; a war of ſelf-defence; ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to ſecure peace, and which 
calls forth in its favour the bleſſing of the su- 
PREME DISPENSER OF EVENTS, and the united and 
moſt ardent prayers of Europe. 

To Great Britain will the oppreſſed ſtates: now 
look for their relief; ; Holland and the German 
Princes, for the reſtoration of their rights, and 
invaded territories; the King of Sardinia, for the 
recovery of his diſtracted and oppreſſed domi- 
nions; Switzerland, for the preſervation and im- 
provement of her boundaries, and the ſtrengthen- 
ing of her union; Geneva for her delivery. 

Mi From 


„ 

From her alone this laſt ſmall Republic may 
expect that tender regard due to the feeble and 
virtuous, by the mighty and powerful; that ſtritt 
attention to her ſituation, to her laws, to her li- 
berty; and, above all, that unerring juſtice, which, 
ponderating every circumſtance of the conduct of 
her citizens, will ſhew them a true object of com- 
miſeration and eſteem, particularly deſerving 5 
the reſtoration of thoſe bleſſings, which they 
have ſo long and ſo dearly defended, and which, 
but for an putward and irreſiſtible force, they 
would now enjoy in peace and harmony. Co 
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Nor a), page 5+ This fact is aſſerted in the letter of | 
the Syndics and Council of Geneva to the French Miniſter 
Le Brun of the 21ſt of October. | The arms mentioned in that 
letter, as having been lent to the people of the neighbouring 
diſtricts, have not yet been reſtored, | 
| Note (2), p. 5- Whenever a ſcarcity of proviſions has been 
felt in the neighbouring provinces, it has ęver been the con- 
ſtant practice of the Republic of Geneva to lend their inhabi- 
tants, out of - her own public granaries, the cory they might be 
in need of, either for their own ſubſiſtance or for ſowing. Such 
an opportunity offered itſelf in the ſummer 1791, and on that 
oecaſion the Conſtituent Aſſembly paſſed a vote of thanks to 
the Republic. Since that time the Geneveſe, actuated hy a ſenſe 
of humanity and friendſhip to their neighboy rs, as well as from 
found policy, converted this wiſe and 8 cus into a 
la W. 
| Note (3), p. 3. | Notwithſtanding all the efforts of ſome 
French clubbjſts and anarchiſts, to create jealouſies and miſunder- 
ſtandings between Geneva and the Adminiſtrations of the neigh- 
| bouring Municipalities : and Diſtricts, the wiſe, cixcumſpeR, and 
friendly conduct of the Magiſtrates of Geneva has conſtantly 
effectual in preſerving the moſt parſe and  unaſterable 
„ 7 
Note (4), p. 6. Here it is to be obſerved that, in the year 
7782, the French Miniſter, the Count de Vergennes, after 


having 


(8 3 


having ſucceeded, through the influence of his agents, in ſtop- 
ping the progreſs of a general code of laws, which had been 
loudly invoked by the public voice ever ſince the commence- 
ment of this century, and in ſtirring up the natives of Geneva, 
together with ſome citizens, to inſurrection, availed himſelf of 
this opportunity, to unite againft the Republic the arms of the 
three ſurrounding powers, in order to deprive them of 
their laws and conſtitution ; and when, having occupied the 
city with an army of thirteen thouſand ſoldiers, and inftanta- 
neouſly disfranchiſed about the three-fourths of the citizens, he 
propoſed a new ſyſtem of laws to the remaining fourth, and ob- 


tained their approbation ; by which an oppreſſive military go- 
vernment was eſtabliſhed, which, being almoſt equally diſliked 
by the magiſtrates and the citizens, was deſtroyed in January 
1789. But at this laſt period, thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare 
in making the ſettlement which took place, were in ſuch a hurry 


of getting rid of the Vergennian military deſpotiſm, that they 
neglected completing i its ruin, by reſtoring the Geneveſe con- 
flitution to its primitive principles. Accordingly the ſo- 
vereignty of the General Council of the citizens, the free- 
dom of the preſs, and the right of petition, the moſt an- 
cient birth-right of the citizens, remained in obliyion ; the 
popular elections continued either ſi uppreſſed, „or reduced to 
a mere ſhadow ; the admiſſion of the natives to the rights of citi- 

zcnſhip even was not reſtored to the ſame extent as before the 
year 1782 . and a ſelect military corps was eſtabliſhed amongſt 
the Geneveſe, to aſſiſt the ancient garriſon in overawing every : 

complaint, whick ſuch imperfect changes were likely to excite. 

This had ſcarcely been effected a few months, when a great 

number, both of citizens and natives, appeared diſſatisfed at the 


loſs of ſo many valuable prero gatives; and, but for the new 
changes 


( 7 }) 

cbanges made in 1791, there is hardly a doubt that the inde- 
pendence of Geneva, at the time of the invaſion of Savoy by 
the French, and even before, would bave been annihilated. 
Vote (5), p. 9. Had the plans of this citizen, at this critical 

junQure, been completely followed, it is now evident, that all 
thoſe ſcenes of confuſion and anarchy, which have for ſome 
time diſgraced the Republic of Geneva, would have been moſt 
efficaciouſſy prevented. Both the natives andthe ancient Geneveſe 
of the country, ſatizfed with the title of citizens, would have 
had no objection to thoſe reſtrictions, by which every improper 
perſon might be excluded from voting. The citizens, on their 
fide, would have given a readier aſſent, and been more firmly 
attached to the laws, had they been prepared by a commiſſion 
of their own choice (as it was the will of that citizen). And if, 


bore every appearance of diſcord in the midſt of harmony, 2 
general and permanent ſyſtem of friendly intercourſe had been 
eſtabliſhed between the Government and the people, it might 
_ naturally be concluded, that every rank of Geneveſe being 
united together by ſuch ſtrong ties, their union, notwithſtand- 
ing all the efforts of the French anarchiſts, would have proved 

 indiffoluble, 
But, however effectual the plans alluded to might have 
been in ſecuring the public tranquillity, and ſtrengthening 
the eſtabliſhed Conftitution againſt the encroachments of the 
| French principles, it cannot be matter of ſurpriſe that they 
were not completely adopted, when it is conſidered that, on the 
one hand, many amongſt the friends of the Magiftracy, either 
looked back with regret-on the prerogatives they were to re- 
 linquiſh, or were not diſpoſed to fraternize with men whom, 
| from their childhood, they had been accuſtomed to look 
; 85 | | upon 


inſtesd of that partial and ill-judged coalition of Clubs, which 


— 2 ——— — 


( 88 ) 


upon as their infetiors ; and on the other hand, that a numbei 
of Citizens, animated with a ſpirit of revenge for old injuries; 
or elated with the ſucceſs of the French revolution, were endea- 
vouring, under a ſpecious pretence of libetty, to carry their pre- 
tenſions farther than the general welfare required. To many others; 
the very idea of ſharing their rights with the Natives was quite 
diſgraceful ; while to many of the Natives, nothing but a gene- 
ral and unreſerved admiſſion to the rights of Citizenſhip could 
be deemed ſufficiently ſatisfactory. In the midſt of ſach a 
variety of opinions and of oppoſite intereſts, however imperfect 
the laws then paſſed might appear, it will be an eternal honour 
to Geneva, that the voice of reaſon and prudence was attended 
to by the majority of the people, and that they had been able, 
under ſuch circumſtances, to concur in making, freely and peace- ; 
ably, an agreement amongſt themſelves which, but for the baſe 
and infamous practices which we are now to relate, would have 


infallibly preſerved the liberty, the tranquillity „ and 2 ͤ——ꝗ— 


dence of their Republic. 


Nate (6), p. 10. Previouſly to ) the 8 of thoſe laws to 
the Sovereign Council of the Citizens, the right of petition, 
which they had been deprived of ever ſince 1782, was reſtored 
to them; public conferences were held, in which every one was 
admitted to offer his ſentiments and to hear the explanatiens he 
could with for;. after which the new laws were amended, almoſt 
_ unanimouſly approved by the Litile aud Great Councils, and ſanc- 
tioned by the Sovereign Council, on the 22d of March 1791, 
by a majority ſuperior to the three fourths of the votes. They 
have ſince been corroborated and enlarged in the Code Genevois, 
which was approved of, by all the Councils of the Ts 
the month of November 2 


Nate 


(®% ] 

Nate [), P. 12. The Dom of Neutrality of 1782, which 
ba a explained from page 13 to 16. 

Note (8); p. 12. What a ſhare the French Miniſter Clavier 
had taken in all theſe tranſactions, between France and his native 
Country, may be collected, not only from the Memorial publiſhed 
by General Monteſquiou in juſtification of himſelf, but ſtill more 
particularly from that portion of his Correſpondence with the 
General, which the Miniſter has thought proper to publiſh in his 
| own defence at two different periods. It is to be expected that 20 
General will, on his fide, complete the information, by giving to 
| the public the reſt of that intereſting correſpondence, and four 
unpubliſhed letters of the Miniſter Claviere, which may throw 
new light on the views of the French and on the principles 
which actuate their conduct towards other nations. It is how- 
ever evident, by thoſe very letters which the Minister Claviere has 
publiſhed, that all the General's quotations and aſſertions, con- 
tained in his letter to the Prefident of the National Convention, 
are perfectly accurate ;—that the Minifter Claviere had given 
him particular directions concerning Geneva previous to his in- 
vading Savoy ;—that he ftrongly inſiſted with the General, 
ſometimes on the neceſſity of having that City occupied by 
French troops 20 ſecure the poſſeſſion of Savoy, ſometimes on the 
ſupport to be given to what he called the parriztic party there, 
in order to create a revolution in that Republic that though 
he deny having had any ſhare in the demand of puniſhment 
made by the Executive Council of France againſt the Magiſ- 
trates of Geneva, the fact is, that he falſely imputed to them the 
intention of calling in a Piedmontsſe garriſon, and no leſs falſely 
' accuſed them of having entered into the coalition of the powers at 
war with France, and of having exerciſed an abſurd degree »f 
e over the Swiſs Cantons ;—that while he expreſſed the 
N utmoſt 
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utmoſt tenderneſs for that part of the people living in Geneva, 
who being merely lien, are by law diſqualified to have arms in 
their poſſeſſion, while he deprecated in their favour only the 
calamities in which they might be involved by the reſiſtance of 
the citizens, he ſpoke of "theſe laſt, amongſt whom were all his 
aneſent friends and relations, as of Ariſlocrate, of mere fools, auh, 
motewithfanditg all their fine appearance, did not deſerve that an 
tlighttnrd foul' ſhould take any contern about them except'to hum- 
Ble then; that in one of his letters, he ſuggeſted the ſettlement 
of a French garriſon in Geneva, zo facilitate the amendments to 
be made in the Geneveſe "conſlitutitn, while in another, he ordered 
the General to inſiſt on the Sovereign Couneil not being con- 
voked while che Swiſs were in Geneva, that the liberty of ur ei. 
rent might not be influticed by their prgence. 

Such a conduct in'a Gene veſe by birth, could never be ex- 


plained bũt wy" vs too deeply prepoſſeſſed in favour of 


French princip les, to regard either juſtite or even common de- 
cency, when their univerſal propagation throughout the world 
was in queſtion. It is this very explanation which the Citizen 
"Bir, one of that Miniſter's moſt intimate friends, bas given 
in No. 1230 of the Patriue Fratiqois, where he ſays: 

0 Clavière eſt Miniftre de la Republique Francoiſe, il eſt mon 


* ami; &, chargé deux fois par le Comité Diplomatique 


de rapporter Taffaire de Geneve à l Aſſemblẽe Nationale, per- 
1 ſonne nen connoit mieux que moi les details; nul n'eſt done = 
— 9g des motifs plus en. à dire la erite, & je la 
* dis à Pinſu de Clavière. 
„ Paffirme que, dans les nombreuſes conferences qui ont eu 
e lieu, ſoit au Comitẽ; ſoit avec le Conſeil Executif, Claviere 
“ n'a jamais paru anime 5 par des reſſentimens particuliers; qu il 


n'a &e guide que par le di de faire * Paffaire de Gendve 


- 


e 7 


(.% ) 
& la cauſe gererale de la liberté; que ſon but Etoit, von /eule- 
* ment. de venger la gloire de la Republique BFrangoife, mais en- 
« core de Faire triompher te parti populaire, celui. de Fegalite ; 
c tel dbit etre le but de taut Frangois, de tout Wining. ou Aon de 
la Republique Brangoiſe.” 
Note (9), p. 14. This blunder of the W Refident was 
animadverted upon by the French Miniſter for foreign affairs 
in his Letter of the iſt of October to he Reſident, being the 
fourteenth number of a Complete. Collecim gf State Paperr, 
concerning this affair printed in London. It is ſomewhat ex · 
eraordinary that,  notwichſanding this -animgdyerſion of the 
French Miniſter, the ſame blunder was committed again by the 
Citizen Brifſot, in his report to the. webe Convention of the 
16th of October, where he bitterly complains: of che Canton of 
Bern, fox not having requeſted the Frengh to appoint an Ambaſ: 
fa dor in order to ſettle matters with them about the ſending of 
ie Garriſon, according to that wery ſecond article of the Treaty of 
. 963. which in a vn cat at pl} in point to the matter * 
iſſue. 
Note (10), 5. 15. By chat treaty of 1584, whjch wil be ore 
A fully mentioned hereafter, the two Cantons of Zurick and Bern, 
and the Republic of Geneva, xeciprocally received one another 
487 true and perpetual allies. aud confederates, promiſing and ſauegr. 
ing that each party would be faithful and ſincere to each other; 
ee the profit, the honor, the good and proſperity of the 
other ; would avert its And and generally would per. perform and 
maintain, towards each other, every thing that becomes and appertains 
to true and faithful allies. and confederates. It was moreoyer ſti- 
pulated that Geneva ſhould, in caſe of a war, give ſuch ſuccours 
io the Cantons of Zurick and Bern as they ſhould require, and 
that gecipraully theft wo Cantons ſhould. do the ſame towards 
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Geneva, againſt any power whatſiever. The ſuccours fo given 


were to be ſupported „ one half by the afſefting party, and one half 
by the affifted ; which ſhows how little, at that time, thoſe Re- 
publics depended on the promiſe made by France, in the treaty 
of 1579, to defray the expences of the ſuccours to be given to 
Geneva by the Cantons; a promiſe which, in fact, was never 
executed. e + he 

Note (11), 5. 16, By the firſt article of thoſe laws, the right 
of calling in a Foreign Auxilia force was inſerted amon oft 
the powers attributed to the General Council of the citizens. 

Note (12), p. 16. In fact, had Geneva no law of her own 
to alledge in favor of the demand' of the Swiſs ſuccours, nor 
any treaty in virtue of which ſhe could. claim it, her univerſally 
acknowledged independence and ſovereignty was a fully fuf- 
ficient plea to watrant the appeal of a neutral force at a time of 
war between two of her neighbours. On the fide of the 
French, their acknowledging that independence and ſovereignty, 
at the ſame time that they ſo bitterly complained of its exer-- 
Ciſe, was a moſt palpable and abſurd contradiction. 

Note (13), P- 17. On the roth of October, the Genera Le- 
gion, to the amount, at that time, of more than zooo men, unani- 
mouſly approved of the conduct of their Magiſtrates, and ſwore 
to defend their country from the oppreſſion of the French. 
This declaration was repeated and ſupported, on the ſame and 
the following days, by all ſuch as were then on duty at the dif- 
ferent military poſts, by the veterans and others who, by infir- 
mity or office, are exempted from ſerving as ſoldiers, and at laſt 
by the country people, who were not preſent when the ſenſe of the 
Legion was taken on the ſubject. The whole number of perſons 


who thus teſtified their approbation amounted to about 4500. 


Such a reunion of men had never been ſeen in Geneya at any 


N 

time, on any occaſion whatſoever. A ſingle characteriſtieal 
fact, very honourable to the Geneveſe, I beg leave to relate on 
this occaſion : On the 1oth of October, out of the whole Le- 
gion, only four aſked time to conſider of the matter, which was 
readily granted. to them; and accordingly they went home, 
without being expoſed to any injury or any mark of diſapproba- 
tion whatever. Such are the effects of true liberty on a ſober and 
moral people, who 7rzly deſerves to be free. Had any ſuch thing 
happened in France, would any one have felt ſuch a confidence 
in the virtue and moderation of his fellow citizens, as to oppoſe 
their general will at ſuch a juncture? or if any one would have 
dared to do ſo, who would ſuppoſe that he would have been 
treated in the like manner as thoſe four oppoſers were in Geneva? 

See the above-mentioned Collie of State Papers, N o. XII, 
Page 42. | 

Note (14), p. 18, General b whom we a 
to, is a man who, to the moſt diſtinguiſhed birth, joins the moſt 

exquiſite good ſenſe, and the moſt elevated ſoul ; ſenſible of 
the diſgraceful and diſhonourable views of ſome of the French 
Leaders with reſpe& to Geneva, he long deprecated their tyran- 
nical orders, with all the ſtrength of a feeling and reaſonable 
man; he declared to ſeveral Geneveſe that, in caſe they would 
agree to the diſmiſſion of the Swiſs troops, his intentions were 
that France ſhould treat with them on the footing of mutual 
friendſhip and of the moſt perfect equality; conſcious that every 
clauſe of ſuch a treaty, which wquld thus be honourable and 
ſatisfactory to the ſmall Republic of Geneva, mult neceſſarily 
and excluſively operate to the real advantage of the great and 
powerful Republic of France, by impreſſing all over Europe a 
|  Kirong ſenſe of their regard to juſtice and to the Rights of Na- 
tions, he dirpeted to that end not only his correſpondence with 
"Ik . the 
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AMY 
the Exceutive Power and with the Miniſter Claviere, but che 
very terms of the Treaty. Such delicacies as theſe of a great 


and generous mind eould not be underſtood by the diplomatic 


rulers of France; but they ſaw plainly that ſuch a diſpoſition 
in the General would, however, be: moſt efficacioufly condu- 
cive to their purpoſes. Upon this, they contrived to let him 


follow his on way, and even encouraged him by marks of 


approbation and confidence, which were eafy for them at any 
time to withdraw. When their plot was -ripe, they at one 
ftroke completed the deſtruction of a General, whoſe nice 
feelings and abilities were, as much as his birth and education, 


an object of uneaſineſs to them, and with him of a little Re- 
public, towards which he had dared to ſhew ſome regard to 


Juſtice and to the rights of nations. Thus they choſe to throw 
a new and indelible ſtain of diſgrace on their country, rather 
than in any way to relinquiſh their favourite nn. for the 


Hubverſion and the ruin of Geneva. 


Note (1 5), 5 19. The Citizen Brifoe, in his nd 
on the 16th of October to the National Convention, in the 
name of the Diplomatic Committee, endeavours (by a partial 
and unfaithful quotation of the treaty of 1579) to prove that 
the meaning of that treaty was to protect Geneva, not for the 
advantage of Switzerland alone, but alſo and chiefly: for the 
«Fugn/age of France ſelf, and in order to ſecure to this king- 
dom the facility of the paſſage through Geneva whenever 
France might be in awar either againſt Savoy or ever againſt Sewit- 


land. To ſhew the falſhood of this pretenſion, it will be 


ſufficient to preſent here the very words of the treaty which the 
Citizen Brif7r, and his diplomatic aſſociates, have carefully ſup- 


preſſed in their report. The very firſt lines of the treaty ex- 
preſs, that the chief object of King Henry the Third of France, 


(in 


* 

lin whoſe name it was concluded), was (*) © Ce difirer E pour 
* chaſſer tout ce qu'il eflimeratt pon voir  fervir à la conſervation 
& ſurete de I'Blat dir Ligues Suiſſe.” Et confiderant, --of-i 
* - 2jonte, qu il ne fe pourroit faire aucune entrepriſe ſur la moin- 
dre des places appartenantes ou alliees du corps en'generat 
des dites Ligues, ou en particulier d'aucuns Cantons 'dicelles,. - 
* fans apporter quelque trouble à leur commune mim \boune in- 
© relligence avec affoibliſſement de leur dit/Etat®)), De tant plus & 
telle nouyeaute advenoit par la ſurpriſe ou Yootupation: de 

« place de telle importance comme eſt la ville & -cite.de Ge- 

5 nève .(*allice des Seigneurs de la Ville & Canton de Berne ), 
pour ͤtre icelle Ville de Geneve Yune des clefs & principal 
1 « Boulevards du pays des Ligues, & qui peut tenir le paſſage 
* libre & ouvert entre la dite Majeſte & les dits Seigneurs des 
«6 « 'Lignes; & ayant entendu que pour obvier aux dites.entre- 
e priſes & deſſeins qui ſe pourroient faire ſur icelle, pour la 
* ſurprendre & faire changer de mains; & par conſequent clore 
"6 & interdire ce paſſage qui de tout tems à ẽtẽ libre entre les 
„ dits Rois de France & les Seigneurs des Ligues, (“ les 
„ Seigneurs des Villes & Cantons de Berne & Soleure, etoĩent dẽ - 
«« liberes de faire entre eux quelque traite partieulier pour la con- 
« ſervation & defenſe d'icelle ville, pour le bien & furets. com- 
„ nune de toutes les Ligues; la Majeſtẽ ayant été par eux requiſe 
dy entrer, a eſtime, à exemple de ſes predeceſſeurs gui ont 
5e toujours ete très prumpts d'tmbraſſer tout ce qui Veſt preſents pour 
* le bien & repos des dites Ligues, de ne les en devoir conduire; 
ve ainfi/au contraire s efforeer par tous moyens de rendre & 
6. eee e le dit paſſage libre & aſſure, an. benefice © foe 
reti des py / "Verves & NEON des dits * — des. Lipues. 
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) The expreſſions contained between two odrenthels; and marked 
with an Aſteriſk, have been carefully ſuppreſſed by the Citizen Briſlot. 
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( 96 ) 
« Pour à quoi parvenir, fa Majeſte——auroit charge, par let- 
« tres patentes Meſſire Jean de Believre, Seigneur de Hautefort 
“ &c. de traiter & convenir avec les Cantons ou allies des 


« Seigneurs des Ligues en general ou en particulier, de tout ce 
« qui pourroit ſervir 4 la continuation & fortification du repos 
general d'icelles, & ſpecialement A la conſervation de la Ville 
et Cite de Geneve & du territoire d'icelle, en lẽtat qu'elle 
« ſe trouve à preſent, & empecher les entrepriſes qui ſe pour- 
«« rojent faire ſur icelle par gaelgues perſonnes con Potentats que 
© ce ſoit ſans nul excepier.— Le dit Seigneur de Hautefort 
* defirant ſatisfaire au deſir & affection que les Seigneurs des Villes 


„ Cantons de Berne & d. Soleure ont demontre avoir d la conſerva- 


** tion de la Ville & Cite de Geneve, & A la requete qu' ils en ont 
« faite à ſa Majeſtẽ az commun benefice, repos & ſuretè de tous ler 
« Pays des Ligues, ſeroit convenu des conditions ci-après de- 
© clarctes——EN PREMIER LIEU, que pour fatisfaire à la r. 
cc quete des dits Seigneurs de Berne & de Soleure, & à Vopinion 
t qu'ils ont il importe grandement d leur bien, repos & de tout 
ce le general des Ligues—& en faveur & contemplation des dits 
e Seigneurs de Berne & de Soleure, il a ete accorde que la Ville 
% & Cite de Geneve, avec ſon territoire, ſera compriſe ax 
ce traitè de paix perpetuelle qui eft entre la Couronne de France & 
& le General des Ligues, à la charge que les habitants d'icelle 
« ſe comporteront envers ſa Majeſte & la Couronne de France, 


« avec le reſpect qu'il appartient, & qui eft porte par le dit traite 


« de paix perpetuelle.”) | | 
The next article relates chiefly. to the can which the 


Swiſs Cantons might have occaſion to ſend to Geneva for the 
preſervation of that city, and whoſe pay was to be ſupported by 
the King of France. This point will be fully IIS m 
the 17th Note, | 
The 


— 
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The following articles relate to the ſuccours to be reciprocally 
given, viz. in ſubſidies by the King of France to the Swiſs Can- 
tons, and iz troops, by theſe laſt to the King of France, in caſe 
chat either of the contracting parties ſhould be involved in a 

war in conſequence of the treaty. Theſe clauſes are abſolutely 
foreign to the queſtion. | - 

The laſt article, relating to che iſs of the foldioms in the 
pay of France through Geneva, is thus ſtipulated : *« Et pour 
c reconnoiſſance du bien que la Ville de Geneve recevra du 
«© Roi par le moyen de la dite defenſe & conſervation, les Su- 
« jets de ſa Majeſtẽ auront ſur & libre acces en icelle, tant pour 
ce le trafic, &c. que auſſi pour le paſſage des gens de guerre, 
© elle pourroit avoir d tirer des dites Ligues, ou d enwvoyer de 
ce Id des monts (c'eſt à dire en Italie); leſquels gens de guerre, 
« paſſant à la file ſans dẽſordre, & avec toute modeſtie, ils ſe- 
e ront regus & loges, & A eux adminiſtre vivres & autres 
e choſes neceſlaires en payant raiſonnablement, & ſeront, pour 
« cet effet, les Seigneurs de la dite ville premièrement avertis 
« du paſſage des dits gens de guerre, attendu la qualité de la 
ce dite ville, A ce qu ils ne ſoyent ſurpris ou ſurcharges.” 

From this general expoſition of the treaty of 1579 it is evi - 
dent, 1ſt, That the object of the treaty was to preſerve and 
defend the city of Geneva as 4 key ard the chief bulwark of 
Switzerland againſt any power whatſoever, and not as the Citizen 
Briſſit would inſinuate, to give the French a right in Geneva 
which could be prejudicial to Switzerland. 2dly, That the mo- 
tives which induced the King of France to enter into this 
treaty were only the requeſt made to him by the Cantons of Bern 
and Soleure, and the opinion they were of, hat the preſervation 
of Geneva was greatly advantageous to them, and in general to the 
common conſervatim, ſecurity, and good underſtanding of the whole 
O 8 Helvetic 


( 98 ) 
Hlelvetie Confederacy. zd, That the conſideration drawn from 
the liberty of paſſage through Geneva between France and 
Switzerland related only, according to the expreſſions of the 
treaty, to the benefit and ſecurity of the countries, lands and lord- 
_ ſhips of the Swiſs Cantons; as, in fact, by former treaties the 
Canton of Bern had a right to paſs troops through Geneva 
whenever it might be expedient. 4th, That the clauſe which 
extends that right to France could not be applied to the caſe 
where France would be at war againſt Switzerland ; fuch a 
meaning being in direct oppoſition to the very object of the 
treaty, which was to preſerve Geneva as a key and chief bulwark | 
to Savitzerland againſt any power whatſoever ; and moreover, as | 
that clauſe ſpeaks only of ſuch troops as would be drawn by 
France from the Swiſs Cantons, or of ſuch as would be ſent 75 
Italy. 5th, That far from intending, by that treaty, to weaken 
or impair in any ways the ancient connections ſubſiſting be- 
tween Geneva and the Swiſs Cantons, the King of France, on 
the contrary, exprefsly acknowledged thoſe connections, and | 
gave them a new degree of ftrength, by nominally including 
Geneva into the treaty of perpetual peace and union of the Swiſs 
Cantons with the crown of France. The effect of which com- 
prehenſion was to ſettle Geneva, in regard to France, for ever, 
as a part of, and an efſential appendage to, Switzerland. Theſe 
conſiderations, which are evident from the Letter of the treaty, 
were entirely diſregarded by the Citizen Brit. So anxious 
was that man to deſtroy the peace and. happineſs of a little 
harmlefs Republic, to gratify a private ſhameful reſentment, 
that he did not mind how eaſy it would be, when this 
work of darkneſs and iniquity ſhould be conſummated, to detect 
his own villany in the face of Europe, by the mere production of 
the treaty which he had ſo wantonly falſified in his report. 
| + Note 
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Note 16, p. 20. The Canton of Bern had been, conneQed 
with Geneya, and bound to give this city every afliſtance ſhe 
ſhould ftand in need of, even fince the year 1526. The treaty 
made at that time between the three Republics of Bern, Fribourg, 
and Geneva, was renewed and confirmed between thoſe of 
Bern and Geneva alone, in the years 1536 and 1548, and made 
perpetual in the year 1558. By this laſt treaty, which has never | 
been annulled, the two Republics received each other as true. and 
perpetual co-burgeſſes, fwearing ſolemnly to. God Almighty that they 
will be fincere and faithful to each ether, and endeavour, 70 their | 
utmoſt, to advance their mutual honour and advantage , to avert their 
mutual dangers „ and to render to each ather every good Mee which 
Faithful burgeſſes reciprocally owe to themſelves, This treaty, . which 
was reſerved as late as the year 1738, in the tranſaction which 
took place at that time between France, the Cantons of Zu- 
rick and Bern, and Geneva, this ſame treaty, which impoſes on 
both ſtates the duty of offifting each other in time of danger, was not 
mentioned by the Citizen Briſſt in his report to the National | 
Convention, . Had he taken any notice of it, he would have 
found that the treaty of 1579 was entered into, according to a 
ſpecial clauſe of that treaty of 1558, by which the Cariton of 
Bern promiſed Geneva to procure her incluſion in rhe treaty of 
perpetual peace with France, and of courſe, that the ancient rela- 
tions of Geneva, with the Helvetic Body, have been rathet 
confirmed and ſtren gthened, than any ways impaired by that 
treaty of I579. 

Mete (17), P. 20. The very expreſſions of the treaty are 
perfealy appoſite to that purpoſe ; after having declared, that in 
caſe the Cantons of Bern and Saleure (and ſuch other Cantons 
as ſhould thereafter accede to the treaty) . bad an vecofion to put 
a garriſon in Geneya for her preſervation, France ſhould pay 
| 0 2 ices the 
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the expence of it to the amount of 1500 'men, it is added, 
% Mais afin que Ion ne faſſe entrer le Roi en depens inutiles & 
« ſuperflus, pour la dite garniſon, il a ẽtẽ accorde que, lorſqu'il 
« conviendra la mettre, la dEliberation s'en fera avec l' Ambaſ- 
1 ſadeur de ſa Majeſte en Suiſſe, lequel y aura Ja voix, comme 
&* un des Canton: qui ſeront entres dans ce traite; & _ faite | 

« Ia reſolution de bonne foi „ felon la pluralite des v 
Whence it evidently follows, 1ſt, That the queſtion in that 
treaty was not concerning a ſuccour demanded by the Ge- 
neweſe (which was the object of their former treaty with Bern 
in the year 1558, and of the ſubſequent one of the year 1584 
with the two Cantons of Zurick and Bern) but only con- 
cerning a garriſon, which the Cantons of Bern and Soleure, and 
that of Zurich, which did afterwards accede to the treaty, 
might have occaſio 2 to pur into the city of Geneva. 2dly, 
That the obligation of conſulting the French Ambaſſador did 
only exiſt in caſe that the French Jubfity ſhould be demanded. 
34dly, That ſuch a conſultation was not to be made by the 
Geneveſe, but by the Cantons themſelves, who u have occa- 
fron to ſend a garriſon there; and that accordingly it was abſurd 
to ſay, that, by not conſulting the French, the Geneveſe had in- 
= fringed the treaty. 4th, That à conſultation being not at all 
ſynonymous with & conſent, and the French Ambaſſador having 
only one vote in a Congreſs where every thing was to be de- 
cided according to the plurality of votes, had the conſultation 
taken place, the French would have been, according to the 
treaty, obliged to furniſh the expences of the Swiſs garriſon in 
Geneva, however unwilling they had been to that meaſure. 
It was furthermore enacted in the treaty, that in caſe of any dif- 
Aculty ariſing in reſpect to the ſaid garrifon, it ſhould be ſettled 
emicably by way of umpires, agreeable to the treaty of perpetual unim 
| | | | | of 
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of 1516. All thoſe clauſes of the treaty, which would have ſo 
plainly ſhewn the injuſtice, as well -as the barbarity, of the 


military preparations made againſt Geneva, were carefully 
kept from the knowledge of the National Convention by their 
worthy reporters. *- 

Note (18), þ. 21. The Geneveſe have many precedents of ſimĩ- 


lar circumſtances in which they have received the ſuccours fti- | 


pulated by the treaty of 1584, without conſulting France, and 
without ever being accuſed of it, either as a breach of treaties or 
as an offence. 'The moſt pointed ones are when Louis XIV. 
invaded Savoy in 1686, 1688, 1690, and 1691, in which laſt 
occaſion the Swiſs garriſon of Zurick and Bern was kept in 
Geneva till the year 1697. This demonſtrates, how the Mi- 
niſter Claviere did miſlead General Morreſquiou when he wrote 
to him, on the 11th of October 1792, there is not an inſtance 
of the Swiſs troops — ever been called zo 25 «ff Geneve 
againſt France. ; 

Another precedent, more recent, and no leſs -— in 


point, is that of the year 1743, when the Spaniards, in concert 


and with the conſent of France, occupied Savoy.—On this 


laſt occaſion, the Citizen Briſſt pretends to aſſert, that the 
minority of voters, who in the General Council of Geneva, in 


1743, rejected the propoſal of calling the Swiſs troops, were in- 
duced to do it, becauſe France had not been conſulted, as ſhe ought 
io have been, according to the treaty of 1579. This is a notorious 


falſchood ; every one knows in Geneva, that thoſe who at that 


time were averſe to the appeal of the Swiſs troops, had no 


idea of demanding that France ſhould be conſulted ; they 
dreaded for their liberty, the influence of a force which, in the 


beginning of this century, had been applied to ſecond the op- 


preſſive views of government. It is to this only motive that 
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ng may fairly attribute the diverfity of inen on that account 
both in 1743 and in 1792. | 

Note (19), p. 21. It is remarkable, that the ton Con: 
vention was never allowed to hear, peaceably, a ſingle word in 
favour of Geneva during this long conteſt ;—that when the 
letter of the Magiſtrates of Geneva of the roth of October to 
the Miniſter Le Brun was brought to the National Convention , 
the reading of it was interrupted by a decree made on the 
motion of the Citizen La Source, by which the National Con- 
vention, git ing ns more attention to the LIBELL of the Magnifique 
Conſeil of Geneva, do paſs to the order of the day; (Journal des 
Debats & Decrets, No. 28. )—That ſeveral memorials, or letters 
directed to the Miniſter Le Brun, to the Miniſter Clavere, to 
Mr. de Condarcet, and others, either from Geneva or from London, 
(by which the right of the Geneveſe, and the falſehood of the 
allegations of the French diplomatic leaders were demonſtrated) | 
were never read to the Convention; and that while, accord- 
ing to the French freedom of ſpeech, nobody was permitted 
to ſpeak or to read any thing in favour of the Geneveſe, the 
French leaders, through their boaſted freedom of the preſs, moſt 
aſſiduouſly reftrained any publication, or any paragraph in the 
news papers, by which a true and correct ſtatement either of the 
point of right, or of the facts, might be conveyed to the public. 
What was the object of all thoſe abſurd and tyrannical precau- 
tions? It was in order that the Citizen Briſſot, in the name of 
the Diplomatic Committee, might, without either controul or 
uneaſineſs, develope in his report to the National Convention, 
all the miſconſtructions, all the fallacious arguments, all the falſe- 
| hoods which he had digeſted, with a view to raiſe an univerſal 
outcry of ariflocracy againſt Geneva; and, of courſe, to excite. 
againſt her a deep ſenſe of reſentment, which could never be ap- 
peaſed 


( 


peaſed but by the total ſubverſion and Jacobinization of that 
little and devoted Republic. 

Note (20), p. 22. Thoſe expreſſions are che only arguments 
| employed by the Citizen Briſſot in his report to the National 
Convention, made the 16th of October, in the name of the Di- 
plomatic Committee, which are grounded either on abſolute 
falſhood, or on the moſt flagrant miſrepreſentation of facts, or on 
the voluntary concealment of the moſt important clauſes of the 
exiſting treaties. Thus it is, that this great apoſtle for liberty, 
for humanity, for juſtice, propagates his doctrine, by infidiouſly 
attacking (in an Aſſembly where he is aſſured that nobody 
would dare to oppoſe his calumniating aſſertions) a ſmall State, 
the only one in Europe which had a ævritten Democracy, and 
which, through the purity of its morals, and the wiſdom of its 
conſtitutional forms, had conſtantly proved the poſſibility of 


urniting liberty with public order. 


Note (21), p. 23. The abolition of the the AR of Guarantee 
of 1782, propoſed by the Citizen Briſſt on the 16th of October, 
was a neceſſary conſequence of his plans. By this act, ix caſe of 
any riot or inſurrection ariſing in Geneva, aud which the legal Ga. 
vernment could not repreſs, the guarantecing powers were bound 
to interfere In concert for the reſtoration of the public order ; but as 
it was the intention of the citizens Briſſt and Claviere, and of 
their aſſociates, to employ the very mode of ax inſurrection to 
procure a total change in the laws and conſtitution of the Re- 
public, and to ſupport it, if neceſſary, by keeping a French 
army in the neighbourhood, it is plain enough that, according 
to this plan, the act of guarantee could not be allowed to ſubſiſt 
= any longer. They then propoſed to annul it, reſerving to them- 
ſelves, when once they ſhould be free from that impediment, 
to employ the fouleſt means of intrigue and corruption to miſlead 
dio | the 
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the minds of the people, and throw them into diſorganiſation 
and anarchy. Thoſe ſecret views of the French were laid open 
in the ſitting of the 16th of October, by the citizen Guadet, as 
may be ſeen in the Journal des Decrets, No. 27, p. 505. 

Note (22), þ. 23. This firſt treaty, (figned on the 22d of 
October,) was prefaced with a preamble, expreſſive of the mo- 
tives $5 2008 had hitherto actuated both parties in their conduct 
towards each other; an expoſition, equally honourable to 
France and to Geneva, and by which every idea of the great 
State, intending to abuſe of its force to oppreſs the little one, 
and of this laſt, having meant any hoſtility to the former, was 
moſt nobly and moſt ſolemnly deprecated. The articles were 
congenial to, and the neceſſary conſequence of, the preamble. 
By the f, the retreat of the Swiſs troops from Geneva was 
to commence immediately, and to be completed on the 1ſt of 
December next. | | 

By the ſecond, the French, on their ſide, were to plans back 
immediately, to their fortified towns, all the heavy artillery they 
had brought thither to beſiege Geneva, and to withdraw the 
main body of their army to the diſtance of ten leagues from Ge- 
neva, excepting only ſuch detachments as would be neceſſary 
for the preſervation of the police and good order in the neigh- 
bourhood ; the ſaid retreat to be n on the iſt of De- 
cember. 8 

The bird article related to the reſtoration of a free intercourſe 
between the contracting parties, and to the renewal of the com- 
munication between Geneva and Switzerland. | 

By the fourth, the Reſident of France was to return to Gene- 
va, and to reaſſume his ſtation. 

By the fh, all the treaties of the Republic of Goth with 
her — and e that of 1 584. with the Cantons of 

Zurick 
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 Zurick and "RY together with the 5th article of the treaty of 
1782, were reſerved. 


In the fixth article was a ſtipulation ns the term of the ex- 
changing of the ratifications, 


As the preamble contained only avon and principles, So which 
the French leaders are uſually very bountiful, it met with a 
complete and general approbation in the Executive Council, 

The #7/ article, being on the part of the Geneveſe, a renun- 
ciation of the actual exerciſe of their undoubted right, was alſo 
approved of. 1 | 
Dat the 1 by which a neceſſary compenſation for that 
ſacrifice was ſtipulated on the fide of the French, was objected 
to, as too explicit. And, in fact, it was too much ſo for the 
accompliſhment of the ſecret deſigns of the French leaders, with 

regard to the revolution they intended to operate in Geneva. 

The third and fiæth articles met with no objection. 

The fourth was objected to, as unneceſſary. 

As likewiſe was the , though it only contained the reſerva- 
tion of thoſe treaties, which the French had ſo falſely accuſed 
the Geneveſe of having infringed. An objection, which evi- 
dently demonſtrated the * 7ncerity of the accuſation on the part 
of the French. 

Note (23), P. 24. By the ſecond treaty, made on the 2d of 
November, both the preamble, the gf, the third, and the fi 
articles of the firſt treaty were preſerved. The ſecond article was 
ſo altered, as not to be ſo explicit as it was before, in reſpect to 
the diſtance where the French troops and heavy artillery were to 
retire, The fourth article, concerning the French Keſident, 
was annulled; and the Gib one was worded in ſuch a manner, 
as not to indicate any acknowledgment of the treaties, on the 
part of the F rench, which the Geneveſe wiſhed to reſerve. It 
| P contained 
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contained beſides a ſalvo in favour of the French nation, where- 
by they might reviſe their treaties whenever they ſhould think 
proper, and likewiſe a declaration that, till ſuch a reviſion 
ſhould take place, they intended to obſerve them religiouſly. 
This ſecond treaty was ſigned, like the firſt, by General Morze/- 
gute on the part of France, and by Meſſrs Prev, Privy Coun- 
ſellor, and Lullin, Counſellor of the Great Council. Mr. 4 Iver- 
29s, newly elected a member of this laſt Council, and who had 
acted in the firſt treaty only as Secretary to the Legation, was de- 
ſired to ſign the ſecond treaty, with the above two gentlemen, 
as joint Plenipotentiary. | | | 

Note (23), p. 27. A majority of 956 to 5 34. 

Note (24), p. 29. The following is a literal tranſlation of the 
reſolution, entered into by the Syndics and Council of Geneva, 
on the 7th of November, a copy of which was given to the citi- 
zen Genet. © Though in the Sovereign Council of Geneva the 
ce votes are given in ſecret, and in ſuch a manner as to free the 
5 voters from any other influence, but that of their oaths and of 
« their conſciences, and though this conſideration be fully ſuffi- 
tc cient to remove the odious ſuſpicions, which have been at- 
< tempted to be thrown on the Government of Geneva; the 
« Council, however, thinking itſelf bound in duty to remove 
* even the ſmalleſt pretext to ſuch ſuſpicions, by every means 
compatible with the independence of the Republic, and con- 
0 fidering that the draught of the law, which 1s to be ſubmitted 
son the 8th of November to the Sovereign Council, reſerves to 
e the Little Council the power of executing it when it judges it 
proper, Reſolve, that if the ſaid law be ſanctioned, it ſhall not 
ce be carried into execution till the ſaid law has been confirmed 
e by the Sovereign Council, after the departure of the Swiss 
*5 troops. + e 0 
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Note (2 5), p. 30. It may be ſeen „ by the Fuftifeative Menn- 
rial of General Montequiou, how it happened that a decree of 
accuſation was ſo launched againſt the very firſt General, who had 
carried the French army into a foreign country. The motive of 
this decree was notoriouſly to gratify the paſſions of the enemies 
of Geneva, who, deſpairing to engage that General in their 
wicked ſchemes, had reſolved on his deſtruction. The calum- 
nĩatory pamphlets, diſtributed in his army, and which were ho- 
nourably conſigned in thoſe annals of licentiouſneſs and defama- 
tion the French call zew/papers ;—the letters, written by thoſe 


very men, both to the Geneveſe Jevellers and to the army, an- 


nouncing his deſtitution ſeveral days before it took place; and, 
above all, the very report of the citizen Rovere, offer at every 
line a material proof of this truth, that General Morts/quiou's dif 
grace had no other cauſe, than his non-compliance with the 
| wiſhes of thoſe who wanted to plunge Genev Into the horror 
of anarchy. | | | 


| Note (26), p. 30. Any perſon, who has heard of the frequent 


and groſs abuſes laviſhed by the French ſcribblers on the Ma- 
giſtrates of Geneva, for having (according to treaties, and to a 
conſtant and reciprocal uſage) delivered to their allies of Bern 
one of the ſubjects of this laſt Republic, called Reymendir, who 
was convicted, upon his own confeſſion, of having ſent, to be 
diſſeminated in the Pays de Vaud, a printed exhortation in verſe, 
to murder and aſſaſſinate the Magiſtrates of Bern, will perhaps 
wonder at hearing that the ſame men afterwards ſo imperiouſly 
demanded the Geneveſe Magiſtrates to deliver up that very Ge- 
neral, to whoſe manlineſs and virtue Geneva was, in this criti- 
cal occurrence, indebted for her preſervation. Such are the 
uſual contradictions of that ſet of unprincipled men who have 
uſurped the authority over the French nation. Knowing of no 
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other rule of morality but the actual gratification of theif un- 
bounded paſſion, they are ever at variance, both in their ſpeech- 
es, in their decrees, and in their acts, according to the verſatile 
impulſe of their whim, the exigencies of ſelf-intereſt, or the 
ſudden dictates of a momentary convenience; changing, at 

every inſtant, their line of conduct, as quickly as the cameleon 
catches his colours, they alternately diſtribute to the ſame acts 
their blame and their applauſe. With ſuch men indeed blame 
is an encomium, and applauſe a diſgrace. 

With a ſenſe of pride for my country, I muſt here relate a fact, 
which ſhews how far the Geneveſe are from ſharing in that manner 
of acting of the French leaders. Since the appointment of the Æο 
Previfional Committees, by which the whole power of the city ap- 
peared to have been transferred to the inſurgents, ſome few fanatics 
amongſt theſe laſt, inſtigated by Grenus and by the French emiſſa- 


ries, made a propoſal to ſeizeſon the property of the Syndic Naville, 


(who, being Lieutenant de Police, in the year 1791, had, by order of 
his ſuperiors, arreſted Reymondin, and delivered him up to the Can. 
ton of Bern) till he had obtained, from the Magiſtrates of that Re- 
public, the enlargement of that unfortunate young man. Thispro- 
poſal, (though powerfully countehanced by popular prejudices, and 
apparently grounded on a ſenſe of commiſeration for one who, in 
all likelihood, had been rather guilty of an imprudence than of 
an intentional treaſon to his ſovereign), was, with the utmoſt 
indignation, rejected as unjuſt and immoral. And 1 have no 
doubt but the demand made by the French agents of a ſearch 
being made after General Monteſquiou, in a caſe which was far 
from being ſo favourable to ſuch a requiſition, contributed very 
much to open the eyes of thoſe who, through an ill-applied 
ſenſe of humanity, had ſo ſeverely blamed the Magiſtrates of 
Geneva for their conduct in regard to Ræymondin. 
| es Ver 
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te (27), P. 31 - This affectation of the French leaders, to 
deny an expreſs ratification of the Genevean treaty, will appear 
the leſs extraordinary when, by the facts related in this work, 
one will have dived into their ſecret deſigns. In their inten- 
tion of overturning the old and venerable fabric of Conſtitution 
eſtabliſhed in Geneva, they would have felt themſelves in ſome 
way ſtopped by their own act, had they, by a formal ratifica- 
tion of treaty, acknowledged the ſovereignty of the General 
Council of the citizens, and conſented to treat with him: they 
then thought it better to leave it out, o paſs 10 the order of the 
day on that treaty; as if any thing, ſuch as a treaty between two 
countries, whatever may be the diſproportion of their forces, 
was to be treated with ſuch a contempt. Thus they choſe to dic- 
tate by a decree, revocable at their pleaſure, rather than to pro- 
"miſe by a treaty, which, being the firſt they had made ſince 
their acceſſion to power, could not be broken through without 
ſome inconvenience to themſelves. THE. | 
Note (28), þ. 33- Such a ſpeech could hardly be believed, 
were it not literally extracted from the Moniteur of the 11th of 
November 1792. It was in the raptures of the ſatisfaction fo 
juſtly excited by a piece of rhetoric ſo congenial to their ſenti- 
ments, that the National Convention voted a decree of accuſa- 
tion againſt General Monteſquiou. This General relates another 
inſtance of Dubois Crance's ſoftneſs of temper, and ſoundneſs of 
_ underſtanding: /f/ avere you, ſaid he to the General, I world 
| throw Geneva into the lake, and afterwards J would invite 
the Sæoiſs to fiſh it out. Theſe gentle expedients are particularly 
familiar to the French leaders: Aceording to General Monze/- 
quiou's letter to the citizen Vergniaud, of the 7th of November, 
the Miniſter C/aviere wrote to the ſame General, immediately 
after his arrival into Savoy, in theſe terms: 7 hope you will foor 
- enler 
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enter into Grneva e you muſt deſtroy that neſt of Ariftocrats ; and it 
out from it the treaſures we have therein buried. Whoever reads 
theſe lines, will feel as if he were in Gil Blas's cavern of rob- 
bers ; for this laſt ſpeculation of French financeering could not be 
realized but by one of theſe two means, either plundering the city, 
or unmercifully butchering about two hundred young ladies, on 
whoſe heads that part of the French life annuities, which belong 

to Geneva and Switzerland, is placed. We muſt however obſerve, 

that this quotation relates to one of thoſe letters the Miniſter 

Clawiere has omitted in publiſhing his correſpondence with General 

Monteſquiou, and that we have, till now, no other voucher of 
its truth but the General's own aſſertion in a letter, written to 
one of the chief members of the National C onvention, about 
ten days before the decree of aoculatign had been launched 
againſt him. | 

Note (29), þ. 35. As ſoon as the decree of the 19th of No- 

vember was known in Geneva, the levellers began to . wear the 
red cap in their clubs, and to make every preparation for an in- 
ſurrection. On the 25th, it appears that ſome of them intended 
to riſe in revolt; but having been quelled by the firmneſs and ac- 
tivity of the citizens, they eſtabliſhed amongſt themſelves a kind 
of clubocratic government, of which the Cercle de IE galite was 
the center and director. In conſequence of an order of this 
club, the Miniſter Auſpach, one of the moſt implicit admirers of 
the French principles, drew up ſome articles of Conſtitution, 
which he had, he ſaid, concatinated in a logical order, and which 
were approved of by the levellers, as the glorious foundation of 


the regeneration of their country. I beg leave to ipreſent them 
here, with a ſhort e. 


CHAPTER 


„ 
CHAPTER I. 


BASIS OF CONSTITUTION. 


1. All thoſe who are born in Geneva, or in its territory, are Citi. 
vers of Genc. 

This article, conſidering the ſituation of Geneva, between 
four different countries, and on the great travelling road from 
France and Italy to Swizerland, Germany, and the North of 
Europe, is of the moſt conſummated abſurdity ; were it admit- 
ted, it would depend on every poor inhabitant of the neighbouring 
diſtricts of France or Savoy, to give his children the rights of ei- 
tizenſhip in Geneva, by ſending their wives to lay in ſomewhere 
in its territory; and of courſe every Popiſh, Few, Gipſey, or 
other beggar woman who, on her wandering travels, might 
| Happen to paſs through Geneva, and to lay in there, would give 
birth to a Citizen.— Ihe Miniſter Anſpach has forgot to provide 
| bread and other neceſſaries for all thoſe new created citizens, 
He knows by experience that public charity was never defective 
towards the families of the poor in Geneva. But does he think 
that this could ſubſiſt, when the charge would grow fo heavy 
and burthenſome, and when, to the fifth part of the real natives, 
who are uſually reared in that way, one would have added, by 
an immediate effect of his propoſed law, that numerous tribe of 
aliens, whom foreign mothers would, on purpoſe, come and 
beget in Geneva, that they may be educated and ſupported as 
citizens, and at the public expence? Can any thing put in a 
truer light the nonſenſe of thoſe theoretic and ſhort-ſighted re- 
formers, who, unable to ſee beyond their own ſyſtem, are al- 
ways ready to ſacrifice their country to ſome falſe notion of phi- 
Janthropy, and their fellow citizens to foreigners ? 

2. To fix a mode of. adeption to the rights of citizenſhip far — | 
ers, who avill be judged worthy of obtaining them, —This i is need- 
leſs, conſidering the 4th article. 
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3. The nation, that is to ſay, the aſſemblage of all thoſe who exer- 
ciſe the rights of citizenſhip, either by birth or by adoption, is the 
SOVEREIGN,——What! without either legal convocation, pre- | 
vious deliberation, or form of preſidence, the people at large 
may aſſemble at any time, in any place, and exerciſe their ſove- 
reignty! Is this any thing elſe but that true Jacobiniſti- 
cal ſovereignty, which, to the ſhame and for the unhappineſs of 
France, was exerciſed on ho roth of Auguſt and 2d of Septem- 
ber laſt ? | 

Will you ſay that the 3 610 only, when all the Ci- 
tixens are aſſembled ? But then it will depend on the caprice of 
every ſingle individual, that there may be neither ſovereign nor 
ſovereignty. What nonſenſe ! | | 
4. Every admiſſion to the rights of citizenſhip ſhall depend imme- 
diately on the Sovereign, — So that, whenever any foreigner will 
require to be admitted as a citizen, the nation at large, who 
knows nothing of him, muſt convene nnr, and 42 
on his admiſſion. 4 | 

5. The Sovereign is the ſource of all powers, It may, at 
any time delegate and revoke them, Vide article the 3d.—A 
fine contrivance indeed, for eyery people, and more eſpecially 
for a people of merchants, manufacturers, and artiſts, that they 
may aſſemble by themſelves at any time, and revoke, at one day, 
the very ſame power they have created the day before! 

6. Separation of powers. —How can the powers be /eparated, 
when it depends only on a popular caprice to delegate and revoke 
them at pleaſure ? | | 

. The public fundionaries have neither attributions nor ie "fp 
| FR * duties and powers to fulfil ibem.— This it utterly unintelli- 
gible. If the powers are to be ſeparated, muſt not a certain Ma- 
giſtrate have a diſtin attribution from another ? If he has the 
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Ponber of cominanding in certain caſes, has he not, in thoſs 
ſame caſes, the right of enforcing obedience? 

8. The amovability and reſponſability of all public ſunctionaries.— 
This is needleſs, fince, at any time, the people at large may 
revoke all public functionaries, by exerting their ſovereignty. 

9. Eftabliſhment of public proceedings by j juries, to ſecure the in- 
3 liberty. —lIt is generally acknowledged that, in an exten- 
ſive diſtrict, where the jurymen are abſolutely unconnected with 
parties, the trial by jury has an evident tendeney to ſecure both 
individual liberty and public tranquillity. But this would be 
very doubtful in a ſingle town, of a wo compaſs, whereall in- 

dividuals are more or leſs connected with each other, where both 
private affections and public paſſions may ſo often affect their 
judgment, and where, of courſe, it may ſo eafily happen, that 
ſuch an inſtitution might have the moſt miſchievous effects on 
the liberty of individuals, and on public harmony. This con- 
ſideration is a mere trifle to thoſe ſpeculative minds, who always 
judge of a political inſtitution from what they call the grand and 

| general principles, and who think themſelves entitled to legiſlate 
| for the whole world, becauſe making a perpetual abſtraction of 
circumſtances, they never havea regard to the ſituation, the ex- 
tent, the number, and the peculiar character of the people to 
whom they intend to apply their philoſophical dreams. 

10. A quinquennial rev Hon of all taxes, by a Committee ad hoe, 
el by the Sovereign, to whom they are to report their avork, — 
This reviſion may be faitable, and even neceſſary, in a coun- 
try where the taxes are impoſed by a repreſentative body; but 
in a ſmall Republic, where the people at large are themſelves to 
vote on the ſubject, ſuch a reviſion for that part of taxes at leaſt, 
which are abſolutely neceſſary for the defraying of the public 
ordinary expences, would be a highway to anarchy, and 

2 a periodical 
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a 1 oecaſion of diſcord and confuſion + among the 
citizens. 

11. The right of petition to every Citizen, with a ſpeedy deciſion 
an them by the Severeign.—By this article it would depend on the 
caprice of every ſingle individual to call together the aſſemblage 
of all his fellow citizens, to know their intention on whatever ſub- | 
ject he might, in his whim, think fit to propoſe. 

12. All the Citixens to be ſoldiers, under an uniform management, 
so that, without any diſtinction between the old and the young, 
the maimed and the ſound, the valetudinarian and the healthy, 
the layman and the churchman, the Magiſtrate and the people, 
every one is to be a ſoldier, and obliged to carry arms! | 

13. National education. Of this nothing can be ſaid, till we 
know what Miniſter Auſpach means by education. 


CHAPTER IL 
| PRELIMINARY DISPOSITIONS RELATING 1 
CIRCUMSTANCES, 

i. To fix a wo of adoption to the rights of e for the 
iu babitants and the foreigners living actually in Geneva, —lIt 1 is 0b. 
vious, that this article was one of the deareſt objects of the le- 
vellers, by the facility it gave them to encreaſe their numbers, 
and with a legion of foreigners to overcome the real and an- 
Client citizens. | 

2. An abſolute freedom in point of religion, fo 4 the diverſity 
of opinions, in this reſpect, be no impediment to ihe exerciſe of the rights 
of citizenſhip. —This article was, along with the others, propoſed 
by the Miniſter 4»/pach, and generally approved of by the moſt 
fanatics of the party; but ſo conſcious were the leaders of the in- 
dignation it would excite in a city who is indebted for her liberty 
to her conſtant regard and adherence to the proteſtant creed, 


that 


(14 }- 
that they thought proper to paſs it by in the printed copy of theſe 
propoſals. It is, however, eaſy to ſee, by the complexion of 
the firſt article of the firſt VO what was, in this reſpect, 
their real intention. | 
3. An indefinite freedom of the preſs. hte that, ad inſtar of the 


French, every calumny or abuſe, every kind of injury may be 


done to individuals, every profanation committed, every kind 
of public or private crime may be adviſed, abetted, or ex- 
cited, provided it be done in 9e, and under the ſanction of a 
printing preſs; ; | % 
4. 4 change in the 6 6 fem of taxation, ſo that all thoſe taxes 
Thich are impoſed on neceſſaries be ſuppreſſed. —By combining 
this article with the firſt chapter, it is evident, that the inten- 
tion of our ſe/f-created Lycurgus was, in a city which ſubſiſts 


only upon trade, manufactures, and the capital ſtock of the 


wealthy, to throw all the weight and the power in the hands of 
thoſe who have neither fortune nor induſtry, and who, ofcourſe, 
cannot, either directly or indirectly, contribute to the public 
expences, Before ſach a ſcheme be approved of, we have a right 
to expect from the Reverend propoſer, that he will ſhew, how it 
13 reconcileable to juſtice, to morality, to ſound policy, and 

even to the true and real advantage of thoſe, in behalf of whom 
it appears to have been propoſed. | 


5. The ſuppreſſion of the garriſon. —The effect of this articte'? is ob» 


viouſly both to weaken the civil power, to give up the city to the 
firſt foreign invader, or to oblige all citizens continually to quit 
their reſpeRive avocations, in order to protect their outward 


independence, their liþerty, their laws, their propertics,' and to 
maintain the police, and we public order and tranquillity. 

6. Annihilation of all judgments on political matters in this cen- 
try, and an expreſ and nominal re-integwation of the memory of 
Qz 42 
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% avbo have been condemned by ibem. —Whatever might have 
been the partialities, or even the injuſtices, committed in certain 
particular former circumſtances, by the judicial power, it would 
be hard indeed to demonſtrate, that ſuch an article as this 


was an indiſpenſible ner to a good and wiſe ſyſtem of 5 


Government. 
Such were the baſis of Conſtitution the, a of the levellers | 
propoſed to their affiliates ; ſuch is the end which they appear ta 
have had in view in their different inſurrections. It is to eſta- 
bliſh ſuch a regular and miſchievous anarchy, that they have taken 
arms, five or fix times in two months, againſt their fellow citi- 


Zens, overturned by force the ancient laws of the city, uſurped. 


every kind of power ; that they incended to devote one of the 
principal churches to the ſittings of a National Aſſembly ; to con- 
vert their theatre into a Jacobine Club, and that, unleſs they ob- 
tained a full and unreſerved compliance, the moſt fanatics of 
them continually threaten of opening the gates of the city to the 
Mete (zo), þ. 40. We do not attribute this intention to all the 


| Tevellers, but only to thoſe of their chiefs who had the greateſt 


influence amongſt them. It was evidently to that purpoſe, that 
the firſt baſis of Conſtitution, mentioned in the preceding note, 
were directed, and that the Miniſter 4nſpach held out, that 


four proteftant Miniſters were fully ſufficient for the religious ſer- 


vice in Geneva, No doubt, indeed, but that even this laſt num- 
ber would have been very ſoon conſidered as ſuperfluous, had 
not the whole bulk of the Geneveſe openly reſiſted ſuch a dan- 
gerous inſinuation. But ſuch is the ſtrength of the principles of 

the Geneveſe, in regard to their rgligious tenets, that this 
ſcheme, however favourable to the levelling ſ yitem, could never 
be ans, even by the majority of the inſurgents them- 


ſelves, 
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00 and that they as conſtantly adhered to their — 
form of worſhip, as to the external independence of the ſtate. 

One undeniable proof of this adherence is to be found in tho 
firſt chapter of thoſe demands of theirs (ſee above p. 45), which 
dhe levellers got approved of, by force of arms, in the Sovereign 
Council, on the 12th of December, where they lay down the 
being a proteſtant as an indiſpenſible quality for forcighers to be 
admitted amongſt the citizens. 

Note (31), p. 41. It is notorious that, on the very day of the 
inſurrection, the ſeveral French corps, cantoned in the nejgh+ 
bourhood of Genera, were under orders to keep themſelves ready 
to march at the firſt command. This fact alone would be ſuf- 
ficient to clear M. Michely, the Syndic de la Garde, from any re. 
proach, in regard to the reſolution he- took of complying with 
the demands of the inſurgents ; 'even when his perſonal charac- 
ter, his manlineſs, and known attachment to his country would 
not, as it dees, render him quite ſuperior to any unfavourable 
ſuſpicion on this ſubject. 8 

Note (32), 5. 43. This ſpeech of the French Reſident, to- 
gether with all the formalities attending on his viſit to the Com- 

mittee of the inſurgents, may be ſeen in a letter from Geneva, 
dated December 15th, in the firft year of the Geneveſe Equality, 
printed 1 in the Garxette Nationale de France of the 34 of "_ 
1793. | 
Such an 3 of French] acobine faith will fully ſhew, what 

a degree of credit Neutral ſtates were to grant to the N | 
planations given by the Executive Power of France, to the abſurd 
decree of the Convention of the 19th of November. Accord- 
ing to thoſe explanations, tranſmitted both to England and to 
the Helvetic body, The French promiſe fraternity and ſup- 
10 port only to ſuch "oye as would take: off the yoke of thoſe _ 
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« Princes with whom their Republic is at ar. But, ſay they, 
« this cannot be applied to a neutral people, who had freely ac- 
s cepted the Conſtitution he is ſubmitted to; would a portion of 
« ſuch a people riſe to inſurrection, and break the compact 
& which unites them to the ſocial body, of which they are only 
* a part, vainly would they depend on our aſſiſtance; we would 
« ſee in the project of ſuch people nothing but a partial wiſh, in 
«« oppoſition to the general will; their inſurrection would be, 
*to our eyes, nothing but a ſedition, in which we would in no 
* ways be concerned.” | 

On theſe explanations which, to ſome perfons, have appeared a a 
ſufficient ſatisfaction for the injury offered by the decree of the 
19th of November, to all the Neutral ſtates, I beg leave to obſerve: 
Iſt. That the diſtinction, made by the French Miniſters be- 
| tween the neutral fates and the belligerent powers, as derived 
from the decree itſelf," was ſo far from exiſting in the intention 
of the National Convention, that, in fact, this decree was pro- 
poſed and paſſed on account of an inſurrection which had hap- 
pened in ſome villages of a neutral ſtate /zhe Duchy of Deux ponts 
when at that time a French Reſident was in the full exerciſe of his 
functions [ſee the whole oY this tranſaction i in the Journal des 

Decrets, No. 61.] | 

2dly. That this very diſtin&ion was propoſed to the National 
Convention by one of its members, in one of the following] ſit- 
tings, as a proper and neceſſary amendment to be made to 
| the. decree of the 19th, and expręſaly rejected by the order of 
the day; and that, of courſe, whatever the French Miniſters 
or the French Executive Council may ſay on the occaſion, is 
of no avail, as, by the French Conſtitution, neither of them 
has a right to interpret, explain, or in any ways to correct the 
decrees of the Convention, 
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( 
zialy. That, even admitting this diſtinction, and che * ar 
the miniſterial explanations to be the true and fincere meaning of 


the decree, the evident tendency of ſuch a principle once ad 

mitted in the laws of nations, would be to annihilate the inde- 
pendence of all the European ſtates, and to make France the 
controuler of their deareſt internal concerns, and the ſovereign 
judge of their reſpective Conſtitutions; for, in fact, at every 
commotion which Jacobine intrigue would excite in any ſtate, 
France would have to decide » 1ſt, Whether it is the people at large 
who riſe, or only a portion of the people who rebel againſt the ge- 
neral will ; 2dly, whether the inſurgent people had freely accepted 
the Conſtitution, which they wiſh to deſtroy, or whether they 
had been forced to ſubmit to it. And fince, according to the 
French principles A people may, at any time, change their con- 
gitution, it is pretty obvious that, even had the primitive con- 
ſent been free, the very fact of the inſurrection would render it 


the wwork of force, and that, of courſe, every attempt of any 


portion of a people againſt the laws to which they had once ſub- 


| mitted, would be liable to be countenanced by the French in any. 


country where, by ſuch ſupport, 5 could "I themſelves 
to make that attempt ſucceſsful. 


That ſuch was, in fact, the intention and the _ flew of 


the French, their conduct with reſpect to Geneva will ap- 
pear to be a demonſtrative proof. Geneva was a Neutral State, ac- 


knowledged as ſuch by the National Convention itſelf. Her 
laws had been freely accepted. The portion of the people who. 


did riſe againſt theſe laws was, comparatively to the reſt of the 
| Geneveſe, very inconfiderable ; and, notwithſtanding all theſe 
circumſtances, the decree of the 19th of November, has had, in 
their favour, its full and complete effect. | 


Nate 
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Note (33), p. 43. On the 7th of December a number of French 
ſoldiers having appeared before the gates of the city, without 
paſſes from their Commanders, admittance was refuſed to them by 
order of the Syndic de la Garde; and as they were hourly increaſ- 
ing, that Magiſtrate ordered the gates of the city to be kept ſhut, 
and theartillery to be brought on the tamparts ; hut the Committee 
of the Inſurgents countermanded theſe orders; and in conſequence 
of this the French ſoldiers were admitted. About 2000 of them 
came that day, and afterwards returned to their quarters. Frem 
that time, Geneva and its territory have been conſtantly open to 
their paſſage, even without thoſe uſual formalities, which a due 
regard to the independence of the Republic ought to have en- 
gaged the Committees to maintain inviolable; but in this point 
they were evidently influenced by the fear of diſpleaſing either 
thoſe who were the greateſt fanatics amongſt the inſurgents, or 

the French volunteers themſelves, who, being uſed to elect and 
reyoke their officers, cannot be poſſibly kept within the neceſſary 

bounds of diſcipline and fubordination. It is eaſy to conceĩve 
| how far that frequent and mutual intercourſe with ſuch men, and 
theirſpeeches, muſt have increaſed the audacity of the one party, 
and the cautiouſneſs and forbearance of the other. 

More (34), Pp. 44. This circumſtance is remarkable, and ſhews 
plainly what a ſtrong and natural oppoſition there is between a 
rational and well grounded attachment for true liberty, and thoſe 
licentious and miſchievous principles, which the delu oy French | 
have in their delirium miſtaken for it. ü 

I muſt, however, confeſs, that the tree of liberty has been 21 
laſt erected within the Quartier de $7. Gervais, on the day of the 
firſt fitting of the Geneveſe National Aſſembly: but the manner in 
which it was done, will more and more demonſtrate how heaftily | 
diſpleaſed were the inhabitants of that part of the city, and indeed 

| | the 
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the generality of the citizens, with that fergile and nonſenſical 


imitation of French ceremonies ; for out of the whole Geneveſe . 


Legion, who were commanded to appear in regimentals on this 
day, the inſurgents « could hardly collect above three hundred of 
them; the reſt abſented voluntarily out of the city on that very 
day; and when the French Secretary of Legation, between the two 


Preſidents of the Committees, and the National Aſſembly, went | 
in proceſſion to the ſpot, inſtead of the concourſe;of people and 
the univerſal ſhouts of applauſe they expetted on their paſſage, 
they found the windows. ſhut, the moſt populous ſtreets almoſt. _ 


converted into deſarts, and only a: parcel -of- Geneveſe and 
French Saus Culottes endeavouring, by their noiſe and elamours, 


to make amends for the vnerſaß bluſh- and eee of the 


Wiessee e 

More (35), 5. 49. Thoſe. ah ako tenths the citizens 
of Geneva, will readily acknowledge this truth, that neither of 
the perſons here alluded to, nor indeed the greateſt majority: of 
the members who now compoſe the Natiaal Afemby, the raus 
Proviſional Committees, or even the club called the Cercle de IE. 
galite, had harboured any. wiſh / of, or formed any plan for 
uniting Geneva to France, or adopting the French anarchical 
form of conffitution. They have been ĩaſenſibly led. io diſſatis. 
faction, firſt, by the above related cauſes, and afterwar's by this 
diſpoſition, too common in Geneva, and indeed every whete 
amongſt oppoſite parties, to attribute to one another a deeper 


policy and more extenſive views, than thoſe whigh they have i in 


reality, Hence ſprings a kind of eftrangement between men and 
men, which keeps them at a diſtance from one another, and pre- 


yents any explanation; this eſtrangement encreaſes the mutual 


diſtruſt; this diſtruſt calls from every ſide for ſtrong precautions ? 
""_ though originally and intentionally defenſive and juſti⸗ 
R N fable, 
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fiable, are nevertheleſs ſuppoſed offenſive and criminal by thoſt 
againſt whom they appear to be directed. Such was, undoubt- 
edly, the origin of that Coalition of Clubs we have alteady 
ſpoken of, which, though very patriotic and upright in its ob- 
ject, has daily turned ſo effectual towards apparently dividing 
the Republic into two parties, at a time when the moſt com- 
mon prudence required that all party diſtinction ſhould be care- 
fully expunged, and which, to the mildeſt and freeſt govern- 
ment on earth, gave a look of partiality and oppreſſion, by 
ſuggeſting to it many little impolitic meaſures and trifling pro- 


ſecutions, which it would have been ſo wiſe, and indeed fo 


eaſy to abſtain from, without endangering the public ſafety. 
This muſt ſhew to the Geneveſe, that it is not by force that any 
form of government can ever be maintained in ſuch a confifed 
commonwealth ; but by perſuaſion, by reciprocal confidence, 
by a general and complete union between both the Magiſtrates 
and the people, and by fimilar inſtitutions to thoſe which had 
been propoſed, in order to procure this great and ſalutary ef. 
fect, and of which the experience of ſeveral Cantons of Switzer- 
land has, for ages paſt, proved the wiſdom. 

Nate (36), P. 50. The Department of the Mont Blanc is the new 
name given to Savoy by the French, at the time of the incorpo- 
ration of that Duchy to their Republic. Had Geneva yielded 
to their inſinuations, together with the Pays de Vaud and the 
Fallais, itis yery likely that theſe countries, and that part of 
Savoy round the Lake of Geneva, would have formed a new 
Department under the name of Lake Lenan.— Gres: was not 
the only miſſionary who preached this doctrine to the Geneveſe; 
many French officers, and amongſt them the citizen Conite, going 
from club toclub, and in every public place, endeavoured to 
Free the fame ; but to no . 80 * with it, 


even 
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| even to the generality of the levellers, that, except for the ap- 
prehenſion they laboured under of being abandoned by the 
French, and left wholly to the diſcretion of the oppoſite patty, 
they would have, in many inſtances, publicly expreſſed their 
abhorrence at ſuch a plan, As ſoon as the French Miſſionaries 
were fully conſcious of ſuch a diſpoſition in the people, they fol- 
lowed the ſteps of their worthy aſſociate Grenus, by continually 
| railing freſh ſuſpicions, fomenting hatred and a ſpirit of revenge 
amongſt the lower claſs, in order to bring them to ſome bloody 
ſcene, for which they even offered them their aſſiſtance.—In | 
juſtice to Miniſter Claviere, we muſt publiſh, that theſe baſe and 
criminal manœuvres having been denounced to him by the Pro- 
viſional Committee of Adminiſtration, he wrote to General Kei- 
derman, that he ought to recall thoſe miffionaries, and keep him- 
ſelf within the bounds of moderation and _ circumſpeRtion 
towards the Geneveſe. 
Mete (35), 5. 52. The perſon who was the moſt forward in 
quelling this riot, was the very Preſident of the firſt Committee 
; of Safety, appointed by ihe Inſurgents, M. Ringler, a very 
honeſt, ſenſible, and good-hearted man. This Gentleman muſt 
have ſeverely repented his having enrolled himſelf in a patty, of 
Which he appeared one of the chief leaders, though, in fact, 
dhe ſucceſs of the ſecret views of thoſe who were the true leaders, | 
could only depend on a foreign influence, no leſs repug- 
nant to his own feelings and principles of attachment to the 
independence of his country, than to his duty as a citizen. 
Many inconſiſtencies of that miſtaken Gentleman may be de- 
rived from this falſe ſtep - we ſhall confine ourſelves to theſe few : 
His ſuffering the levellers to propoſe him, on the 26th of De- 
cember, as Syndic de la Garde, contrary to the moſt ancient and 
ſolemn laws of the Reppblis ; his accepting of the ; propoſal they 
R 2 | made, 


( 124 
made, to grant him for I. ife, in conſideration de fon di wouemeni & 
de fes ſac rißces a la patrie, the uſual pay annexed to an office, 
which, by its nature, is only annual; his conſenting, after the 
rejection of theſe abſurd propoſals, to be appointed as Prefe- 
dent of the Proviſional Committce of Safety; and ſoon after quit- 
ting that delicate but ſuperior fituation, for me eg e of 
Warden of the general Hoſpital. | 
Note ( 38), p. 53. At that time, the number of the new citi- 
ꝛens had ſucceſſively increaſed to ſuch a degree, by the admiſſion 
of foreigners and of others, who at firſt did not dare to offer them- 
ſelves, that the total number was brought nearly to 5 or 6,000. But 
ſo generally diſliked were the proceedings of the Inſurgents, that, 
in this meeting, where no conſtraint was uſed, hey could only 
bring 864 votes in favour of their propoſals. It has been ſaid, 
however, that rel of the moſt fanatic levellers were averſe to 
theſe propoſals, and that they concurred in their being rejected, 
that they might have a pretence to riſe again, and utterly to 
overthrow the conſtitution, But it appears that hardly two or 
three hundred of them were of that opinion; which ſhewis more 
and more how much the generality of the Geneveſe are attached 
to their independence and to the” public order, and how unjuſt and 
unwiſe it would be, on account of theſe inſurrections and il! 
practices of a handful of men, ſupported by an irreſiſtible foreign a 
power, either to force upon the Geneveſe, or to engage them to 
accept of any other form of government but a free, liberal, and 
well regulated one, which they are born to, of which they are 
worthy, and which 1s the only one that their ſituation , their 
manners, and the confined limits of their Republic, can admit. 
Note (30), p. 56. This new inſurrection of the Genevele 
| tevellers had been long planned and meditated by Grenus ; and 
18 * he was no more e Koppel by the fear of ſhedding the blood 


of 


5 > 
of his followers, than of thoſe: he conſidered as his enemies. 
In his intention of betraying his country to France, he. fancied 
that by raiſing, while abſent, a warm and bloody conteſt, in 
which many of his own friends, together with a number of French 
rolunteers, would neceſſarily loſe their lives, he would, without 
any riſk to himſelf, give a pretence to the French army in the 
neighbourhood to enter Geneva. Conformably to that baſe 
plan, he expreſſed himſelf to the levellers in theſe terms: Yor 
ated very fooliſhly, when | you forced your enemies to ſubniſſran ; it 
vas not that which I intended for you; but ſome ſharp action, which- 
avould have brought matters to an immediate iſſue. This concurs 
with what has been already ſaid, to ſhew the wiſdom of thoſe 
who had preferred to take upon. themſelves the blame of a tem- 
porary ſubmiſſion to an inconſiderable party, than to have the 
ſemblance of bravery and courage in the eyes of ſome unthinking 
people, at the ebe of human hlogd and the MG. of. 
their country. | 

Though, in. this point, Canal 8 . 11 r 2 
ſecond time diſappointed, General Kellerman, whom we do not 
know how far he had entered into this plot, ſent immediately 
freſh troops around Geneva, and acquainted the Miniſter at war 
in Paris of this ſtep, in ſuch a manner, as to perſuade him that 
the Geneveſe were deſirous to ſee the French enter Geneva. 

I haſten, Citizen Miniſter,” (ſaĩd he, in an extract of his 

| letter of the 3oth of December, printed in. the Gazette Nationale 

de France, of the 4th of January), I haſten to inform you, that 

the Marechal de Camp Pourcin, Commander of Carouge, has 
« juſt now written to me, that the revolution had taken place in 
Geneva the day before yeſterday; he acquaints me that the 


. tima nen exiſting in that city, make him«wiſh 


(c to be reinforced. Another letter, the truth of which 1 
| % have 
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lere reaſon to credit, ſoys: * The Ceneveſe b is eom · 
* pleted ; the citizens of that Republic have expelled the Gat 
* and Little Councils, and they wait with impatience for the 
© moment when they ſhall receive us in their town. They haye 
farmed ſome Committees; they organize thamſgres, and con- 
«« fide themſelves entirely on us. 
The march of the French troops pea Geneva, hich co- 
ineided with the above letter, became the ſubject of a correſpon- 
dence between the tus Proviſional Committees and the General ; 
in which M. Dumont, who then ated as Secretary of State in 
Geneva, very ably engaged thoſe very Committees in the ſtrong- 
eſt declaration of their own, and of their fellow citizens, at- 
tachement to che independence of Geneva; and the General him- 
ſelf entered into a ſolemn renewal of the promiſe, made by the 
National Convention of France, on the 21ſt of November, 20 
reſpett the neutrality and independence of the Republic. 
About the ſame time, the Proviſional Committees having made | 
a proclamation to expel from the city every foreigner who 
xefided in it without a ſpecial licence from the police, the French 
 Charged' Hfraires wrote to them, nearly in the ſame way as did the 
| Freneh Minificr here on a ſimilar occaſion, and haughtily aſked, 
awhether the French citizens were io be included in this proclamatian ? 
But through M. Dzment's influence, and the firmneſs of the Com- 
mittees, he was anſwered in the affirmative, and found no better 
means to extricate himſelf from the ferape in which he had 
thrown himſelf, by that inconfiderate * Shan by with- 
drawing his letter. 
The effect of this 1 of oy two Committees 
to the independence of the Repubic was ſoon conſpicuous i in the 
minds of the people. General Kellerman came, at the end of 
January Jaſt, to Geneva, under nee. of giving the Com- 


mittee 
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mittee the fraternal anzrace. The real object, however, of this 
_ viſit was to ſound the real diſpoſitions of the Geneveſe in regard 


to their independence. One of his Aids de Camp availed himſelf of 
this opportunity, to exhort the ſeveral clubs of the Geneyeſe 1nd! ſur- 
gents to miſtruſt-thegr Clergy, to expel their Ariſtocrats, to meet 
together in order to conſtitute a true and regular Jacobine Club. 
and to unite with France. Theſe ſtrange propoſals met every 
where with the reception they deſerved, Ne revenge { Long, 
live liberty and equality ! Long live our dear independence{ wers 


the only ſhouts of applauſe given both to the propoſals and the. 
propoſers. The General, ſeeing this national n took a e 
of wine, and toaſted-1he independence of the Repablr. 


Such a complete failure of ſo many attempts to realize his 
ſcheme, did not fail to provoke-Grezue's ſplecn and anger, as it 
may be feap by an /atrooions Iibel of his, printed in Gox/as's 


Cartier des Depariments of the 34th of February, in which he 


calls M. Dumoat un intrigant devout aux. Bernois; un P:2tre 
ce dans toute la force du mot; un de ceux gui ont ole ſoutenir 
cc ja neceſſitẽ d'une garniſon Suiſſe dans Geneve, qui ont ẽtẽ 


M0 les eooperatears de Mirabeau, & qui ſont aujourdhui les 


*« aboyeurs que Pitt ſoudoye pour precher Vanarchie en Frante, 


& faire jouer les reſſorts de la eontrerevolution z un chef da, 


«« Comite de Geneve, on l'on fait des recrues pour le Bri- 

«« gand de Turin, & od l'on diſtribue contre la nation Fran- 
*« goiſe des libelles . de leurs auteurs, & tacitement avoubs | | 
« du Comite Dumont. 

It was at this very ae when M. Dione: was @ bly and i 

ſucceſsfully defending in Geneva the cauſe of juſtice and, public 
order againſt the French, and whilſt he was rendering ſuch 
eminent ſervices to the independence of his country, that a 
country man of his was * in republiſhing here ſome of 


(rrenus s 


Grenue's accuſations againſt him, in order to make him ob. 
noxious to the Britiſh Miniſtry, and to the nation at large as 
an enemy to public order, and an object of contempt and public 
execratin! 11! | : 
| Note (40), þ. 57. A numerous body of legiſlators in an ex- 
tenfive Republic, neceſſarily divided into a vaſt number of dif- 
ferent parts, which, by their ſituation, their population, and 
the nature of their reſpective produce and induftry, are almoſt 
unconnected with each other, and may be ſuppoſed to have 
either oppoſite views or | oppoſite intereſts, is indiſpenſable ; 
particularly when the people at large can have no other 
ſhare in the legiſlation than by electing their repreſentatives. 
But in a ſmall commonwealth, compoſed of a ſingle town and 
a few adjacent villages, the inhabitants of which are perfectly ; 
known to each other, and where thoſe, who are qualified to be 
entruſted with ſuch a work, are neceſſarily very few; where 
every individual is capable, at any time, of ſupplying them 
with all the neceſſary information, and where, in ſhort, no law 
can have force but until they have ſucceſlively been examined, 
by the different bodies of adminiſtration, elected by 'the people, 
and until they have finally been approved of by the majority of 
the citizens at large, the electing of 120 citizens, for the ſole 
purpoſe of digeſting laws in public fittings, is a downright 
abſurdity ; the worſt effect of which, that is felt, is not that of 
keeping, for a long while, a whole people of manufacturers and 
_ artiſts in a ſtate of legiſlative fever and fermentation, with very 
little probability of attaining the apparently propoſed end.—In 
France, on a population of 25 millions, the former Conſtitu- 
tion inſtituted 520 members for the Legiſlative Body; this was 
only one Repreſentative for about 2zhirty-four or thirty-froe thou- 
fands, The new plan reduced this number within a nate 
| rower 
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rower compaſs, by fixing only one Repreſentative for every 
Hfty thouſands. In Geneva, the levellers, by creating 120 Le- 
giſlators, acted as if the population of the Republic was of „x 
million, inſtead of only thirty thouſand. Had the chief promo- 


ters of this idea no further view, but to frame for their country 


a good ſyſtem of legiſlation, is it likely that they would have ſo 
obſtinately inſiſted on taking away ſo many perſons from their 
uſual and neceſſary avocations, to entruſt them with a taſk 
which could be far more conveniently performed 'by a few; 


Di that they would have ſettled on them ſuch comparatively large 


ſalaries, in a country where public offices are almoſt gratuitouſ- 
ly diſcharged ;—that they would have declared admiſſible to an 
office, which requires ſo much experience, every citizen above 
the age of one and twenty, when the qualification for an 
elector even has been conſtantly limited to the age of five 
and twenty ;—that they ſhould have made the ſittings of 
this Aſſembly public, and have given it ſuch a pompous 
and improper name as that of a National Aſſembly, as if in a 
country, where the whole body of the people meet together, 
there ſhould. be any other National Aſſembly than that of the peo- 


at large! ? 


Nate (41), P. 58. The ordinaty revenue of Geneva, deducting | 


a few temporary taxes impoſed to defray certain extraordinary 


_ expenſes, has been conſtantly ſomething more than 100,000 


erowns, of about the value of 4 ſhillings fterling each. Many 
branches of this revenue have been, by an immediate effect of 
the French Revolution, or through the extreme reduction of the 
wealth of many citizens dependant on it, either conſiderably 


diminiſhed in their produce, or completely annihilated. On 
the other hand, the expenditure has been, by the late critical 


junctures, encreaſed to an amazing degree. In ſuch circum- 
„ ſtances 


/ 


6 
ſlances have the levellers choſen to involve their country into an 
additional expence, equal to half its ordinary revenue; the ef- 
fect of which can only be, either to create endleſs diviſions, or 
to force the citizens to renounce their independence, and to ex- 
pofe themſelves to all the dangers, all the miſeries, attending 
the French revolution ! 
ote (42), p. 61. By the 8 made, — the Na- 
tional Aſſembly was eſtabliſhed, it was ordered that every mem- 
ber ſhould take the oath of preſerving the independence of the 
Republic ;—that the Aſſembly ſhould not be inveſted with any 
adminiſtrative, executive, or judiciary power ;—that they could, 
in no caſe whatever, vote a decree of accuſation ;—and that a 
ſtrict order ſhould be maintained amongſt thoſe who might be 
admitted to their ſittings. Hardly had the Aſſembly met for the 
firſt time, when an infraction of thoſe wiſe reſtrictions was at- 
tempted to be made, by a propoſal ſuggeſted, no doubt, by the | 
inſtigation of the French emiſſaries, to ſend deputies to the 
French, in order to agree upon a treaty of alliance and com- 
merce between the two Republics. But the Aſſembly did not 
fall into the ſnare ; the well-meaning members pleaded its incom- 
petency ; and after a Jong debate, in which many had an oC- 
caſion to diicloſe their opinions, prudence and wiſdom got the 
better of this infidious motion, 3 
Note (43), P. 77- It is remarkable, that this apparent regard 
for treaties and for their own declarations, did not extend beyond 
the time when the French National Aſſembly thought them- 
ſelves in ſome danger. No ſooner were they, for a while, de- 
livered of the fear of the Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies, than 
they began openly to moleſt every neighbouring independent 
State, however neutral or friendly, and to ſhew in what con- 
tempt they held both the general ſyſtem of Europe, and the faith 


of 


n 
of public treaties. Their imperious conduls towards the Swiſs 
States, and eſpecially the Canton of Soleure, Geneva, and the 
Biſhop of Bale, the oppreſſion of the city of Francfort ; the in- 
corporation of Savoy, Nice, and ſeveral parts of Germany and 
the Netherlands; the levying of a Batavian Legion, which they 
placed on the borders of Holland ; the opening of the Scheldt ; 
the conſtraint made uſe of in the Netherlands in order to force 


the inhabitants to an implicit admiſſion of French principles as a 
baſis of the Conſtitution they were to form for themſelves; 


all theſe accumulated acts, within ſo ſhort a period, incontro- 


vertibly evince how important it is, for every power conc ; 


in keeping up the freedom and the tranquillity of Europe, to 


oppoſe a ſyſtem, which, if once prevailing, would inevitably 


leave all the European States at-the diſcretion of France alone. 
It is not, however, unimportant'to add here, that the open- 
ing of the Scheldt was ordered by the Executive Council of 
France alone, without any expreſs deliberation of the National 
Convention , and even at a time, when the Netherlands had 
neither been yet united to France, nor expreſſed any wiſh of 
getting rid of that impediment to their commerce. The Na- 
tional Convention, that body ſo jealous of its pretended prero- 
gatives, never reproached the Miniſters for ſuch an abuſe of 


power, which had ſuch an, immediate tendency towards involv- 


ing their country in freſh wars, and which, by violating ſolemn 


treaties, was a notorious infringement both of the rights of 

legiſlature and of the laws of nations, 

I) his ſingle circumſtance, together with the an above re- 
lated facts, will ſhew how far, under the preſent ſtate of affairs 

in France, it might have been either proper, or merely poſſible, 

to negociate with that country. A negociation neceſſarily im- 

plies ſome degree of confidence both to the perſons one is to ne- 
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gociate with, and to the ſtate of things under which the object of 
the negociation is to take place. Here what a reliance can be 
had, either to perſons or to things, when perſons may at any 
time be diſavowed ? when a decree of accuſation, paſſed in an 
evening ſitting, and without any proper grounds whatever, may 
annihilate both the negociator and the negociation ? What 
reliance can be had on a Government where thoſe very men, who 
were ſeemingly eſtabliſhed for maintaining peace and keeping up 
the faith of treaties, do violate them, and arrogate to themſelves, 
over all Europe, that very power of dictating laws, which would 
have brought death upon them, had they aſſumed it over a ſingle 
village in France? What reliance can be had on a Government 
where the Legiſlative Body, whoſe duty it would be to controul 
and to repreſs ſuch pernicious and arbitrary exertions of power, 
not only approve of them, but reſerve all their ſeverity for thoſe 
who profeſs ſome regard for public faith and the rights of inde- 
pendent States; where a treaty, concluded with all the uſual for- 
malities, by a Miniſter inveſted with full powers, and acting 
conformably to his inſtructions, may, under pretence of femplify- 
ing the diplometical forms, be ſet aſide by the order of the day; 
where, at laſt, every connection with a foreign State, however 
ancient and important, may be broken through, in ten minutes 
time, at the whim of ſome raſh, loquacious individual, aſſiſted 
by the noiſy and all-powerful mob in the galleries ? 

Such is, in fact, the real ſituation of France, that there is not 
to be found in it either a Government or a Conſtitution, or any 
power whatever, with whom foreign States may form any legal 
and laſting tranſaction, or even negociate with any regard to 
themſelves, and any degree of ſafety. 


J ſay more, that pretended Republic, the acknowledging of 


which was the firſt law the French rulers intended to impoſe on 
| foreign 
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foreign powers, that pretended Republic, conſiſtent with their 
own principles, is not yet in being; for we muſt remember that 
the firſt act of the National Convention was to declare, that zo 
Conſtitution could be laguful unleſs it had been approved of by a na- 
jority of the votes of the Sovereign People convened in primary aſſem- 
blies. That people have not yet expreſſed their will. And if we 
conſider the ſmall number of thoſe who, both in Paris and in 
the Departments, have taken any ſhare in the ſeveraligleRi 
we will hardly find a ninth part of France, who really appr ve of 
this converſion of a temperate Monarchy into a Republic: It is 
true, that the National Convention has decreed pain of death 
Againſt all thoſe who would contrive, or even ſpeak, either of re- 
eſtabliſhing the former, or of any ways impairing the latter ; but 
this act of deſpotiſm is a new piece of inconſiſtency, added to 
many others which have characterized the tranſactions of that 
Aſſembly; and it only proves that they have no more regard for 
their own acts than for the people itſelf, whom they were wontto 
* repreſent, and the worſt part of whom, in fact, they only repreſent 
by their want of forecaſt, their raſhneſs and their indifference 


for the public welfare, as well as by the tumult and confuſion 
of their fittings. 
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